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Notes. 


SIR THOMAS BROWNE AND 
WITCHCRAFT. 


In ‘N. & Q.’ in 1864 (3S. v. 400) there is | 
‘hurt of their neighbours’ 
/seems to have been some local prejudice 
|against the women, and the witnesses tell 
| the customary stories about spectres, and 


a reference to the trial of Amy Duny and 
Rose Cullender for witchcraft in 1664 at 
Bury St. Edmunds, and a query is raised as 
to the suggestion contained in Hutchinson’s | 
‘Historical Essay concerning Witchcraft ’ | 
(Ist ed., 1718; 2nd ed., 1720) that Sir | 
Thomas Browne was really responsible for 
the hanging of the two women. This query 
is a very interesting one, and it does not | 
seem to have been dealt with so fully as it 
deserved. In reply to it, reference is made | 
to the contemporary report of the trial | 
published in 1682, and there the matter 
appears to have dropped. I have recently | 
had occasion to examine the history of this 
particular witch trial in detail (see ‘ The 
Lowestoft Witch Trials,’ Norfolk Chronicle, | 
23 and 30 Dec., 1911), and it is hoped that 
some account of these investigations may | 
be of interest to readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ | 

Hutchinson was the first who ever put | 
forward the suggestion that Sir Thomas | 


|of the prisoners’ sorceries. 


| a pistel when thrown into the fire. 


Browne was responsible for the hanging of 
Amy Duny and Rose Cullender, and since 
then Sir Thomas Browne’s biographers have 
been content to keep the accusation alive, 
on Hutchinson’s authority, without attempt- 
ing to justify it. Aikin, in his account of 


; ard’s t rk, 224 | Browne (* Biographical Dictionary °), relies 

225— Sir Benjamin ng od on Ventila- | : 

tion — Roman Coins — ‘‘ You may go look” — George | ; A ‘ Z > . 
|* D.N.B. ; and Mr. Edmund Gosse, Browne’s 

Two | 


| exclusively, but quotes him in many instances 


upon Hutchinson, so does the writer in the 
latest biographer, not only relies on him 


word for word. Wilkin makes some attempt 
at a defence, but he is more concerned 
with Browne’s belief in witchcraft than with 
the way in which the facts connected with 
the trial have been misrepresented (see his 
edition of Browne's ‘ Works,’ Bohn, i. p. lv.). 
The 1682 report has always been accessible 
in some form or other—it reprinted 
verbatim in Cobbett and Howell's ‘ State 
Trials,’ vi. 647—-702—but no one seems to 
have troubled to make use of it. It was 
taken in Court by the Judge’s Marshal, 
and had the approval of the judge (Sir 
Matthew Hale) himself (see ‘ Preface to a 
Collection of Modern Relations of Matters 
of Fact concerning Witchcraft. London, 
1693); and there is, I believe. no other 
report of the trial in existence. It is clear, 
therefore, that we must look to this for the 
only authentic account of the proceedings. 


is 


| Hutchinson had it before him when he wrote 
| his book (see Ist ed., p. 109), but on examina- 
|tion it appears that his statements as to 
| Sir Thomas Browne’s share in the proceedings 
| are wholly unvouched for by it. 


The prisoners were indicted on thirteen 
different counts of practising sorcery to the 
children. There 


children afflicted with fits and ‘* swounding.”’ 
Crooked pins to the number of forty and 
more, a twopenny nail with a very broad 


| head, and a lath nail were all produced in 


Court as having been cast up by the victims 
One witness 
deposed to the fact that a toad found in one 
of the children’s blankets had exploded like 
As far 
as the evidence itself is concerned, there is 
no material conflict between Hutchinson and 


| the report, though Hutchinson i; frequently 


misleading as to details. But towards the 
end of Hutchinson's narrative, so placed as 
to lead one to suppose that the whole case 
was then before the jury, it is stated that Sir 
Thomas Browne, ‘‘ the famous physician of 
his time,” was in Court, and that he was 
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| 
desired by my Lord Chief Baron “to give | 
his judgment in the case’’; and it is the 
learned if somewhat confusing statement | 
then made by Sir Thomas Browne which | 
has caused his admirers so much uneasiness. | 
The substance of what he said is set out in | 
the original query (see above). It was to | 
the effect that in his opinion the persons were | 
bewitched, and ‘‘ that in Denmark there had 
been lately a great discovery of witches, who 
used the very same way of afflicting persons, | 
by conveying pins into them.” as in the case 
before the Court. According to Hutchinson, 
this declaration influenced the jury, and | 
“turned back the scale, which was otherwise 
inclining to the favour of the accused per- 
sons.” He goes on to say that the Judge 
was troubled and doubtful, and ‘in such 
fears that he would not so much as sum up 
the evidence.” but ‘‘ put it off from himself 
as much as he could.” and left it to the jury 
with a prayer to the “ great God of heaven 
that he would direct their hearts in that 
weighty matter,”’ and that the jury, “ having 
Browne's declaration for their encourage- 
ment.” in half an hour brought in the pri- 
soners guilty upon all thirteen indictments ; 
it being suggested that if Browne had only 
held his tongue, the prisoners would have 
been acquitted. 

So much for Hutchinson. That he did 
excellent work in writing down the murderous 
superstition of witchcraft cannot be denied, 
but he was not a good law reporter. A more 
scrupulous writer would have _ placed 
Browne's declaration where it in fact 
occurred, namely, at an early stage of the 
proceedings. when only eight out of twelve 
witnesses for the prosecution had been 
called, and before the jury were in possession 
of all the facts. It seems that after eight 
witnesses had given evidence. Serjeant 
Keeling. who was either joined in the com- 
mission as one of the judges, or else gave 
his opinion as amicus curi@, declared that 
he thought the evidence was not sufficient | 
to convict the prisoners (Report. p. 49), and | 
that the Judge turned to Browne and asked | 
him what he thought of it. Browne there- | 
upon made his statement, which, however, 
cannot have been of much assistancé to the 
Court. 

The proceedings then took an extremely 
practical turn. Mr. Serjeant Keeling, Lord 
Cornwallis, and Sir Edmund Bacon, who 
were present in Court. made certain 
experiments, at the Judge’s request, upon 
the children who were alleged to have! 
been bewitched. It was found that when 





their eyes were bandaged. the children 


‘from Hutchinson’s 
| Browne made his statement the whole case 


shrieked and played off their tricks when 
touched by a third person in exactly the 
same way as when they were touched by the 
prisoners, whereupon these gentlemen openly 
protested that in their opinion the whole 
business was an imposture. By placing this 
in such a way as to lead one to suppose that 
it all took place before Browne had been 
appealed to by the Judge. Hutchinson at 
once shifts the responsibility for the verdict 
on to Browne’s shoulders. 
account that when 
against the prisoners was complete; that 
several eminent men had expressed their 
opinion in the strongest possible terms as to 
the character of the evidence; that the 
Judge, at his wits’ end and anxious to acquit. 
had turned to Browne as his last resource ; 
and that Browne. in the face of the Court 
and of the opinion of the other gentlemen 


present, had declared against the prisoners, 


when a word in the prisoners’ favour would 
have saved their lives. As a matter of fact, 
the suggestion is wholly unfounded. There 


is nothing to show that Browne was in: 


Court at the time the experiments were 
made. 

The effect of these experiments was ‘to 
put the Court and all persons into a stand.” 
Further evidence was then called, the case 


was concluded. and the Judge proceeded to- 


sum up. His direction to the jury is set out 
in full at pp. 55-7 of the Report. It is 
most direct and to the point, and there can 
have been little doubt in the mind of the 
jury that they were expected to convict. 
The direction is quite briet. The Judge puts 
nothing off from himself. There is no men- 
tion of Browne’s name, no mention of Mr. 
Serjeant Keeling, or of the other gentlemen 
who undertook the experiments referred to 
above. The Judge expressly refrains from 
commenting on the evidence. states his 
belief in witches, and draws the jury's 
attention to the wisdom of nations in pro- 
viding laws to deal with such people. Then 
follows the appeal to the great God of 
heaven to direct their hearts, ** for to con- 
demn the innocent and let the guilty go 
free were both an abomination to the 
Lord.”’ The jury then retired to consider 
their verdict. It is not surprising, in the 
face of the Judge's remarks, that they found 
the prisoners guilty ; and, indeed, the evi- 
dence adduced by the prosecution was in 
itself sufficient to ensure’a conviction. That 
the whole business was a barefaced and 
malicious fabrication is apparent on the 


face of it, but juries in those days, as far: 


It would appear: 
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as witcheraft was concerned, were only 
too ready to give credence to frauds and 
impostures of the most transparent nature. 


In most witch trials of which we have any | 


account trickery, gross trickery. is very 
easily to be detected, or leaves obvious traces 
of its presence. The case now under con- 
sideration is only one of many of the same 
kind. It is actually cited as evidence of 


the justice of the jury’s finding, that after | 
the prisoners had been convicted, the chil- | 


dren who were said to have been bewitched, 


and who had been speechless and senseless | 


during the whole of the proceedings, at once 
recovered their wits and powers of speech ! 
It is amazing that any one should have 
been imposed ypon by such trickery, or that 
the evidence put forward by the prosecution 
should ever have received a moment's 
serious consideration ; but the fact that the 
case was a trumped-up affair is no reason 
why Sir Thomas Browne should be charged 
with having sealed the fate of the prisoners. 
All that can be alleged against him is that 


he—not of his own motion, but when directly | 
appealed to by the Judge—gave testimony | 
as to his belief in witchcraft—an expression | 


of belief in which 99 out of every 100 of 


his educated contemporaries would have | 


concurred. To attempt to fix him with 
responsibility for the hanging of 
two women is wholly unwarranted by the 
facts reported. 

From the Bibliography to Vol. VII. of 
‘The Cambridge History of English Litera- 
ture” 
Thomas Browne’s ‘ Works ’ is contemplated 
by the Syndics of the University Press. 
When this edition appears, which is, | 
believe, to be furnished with notes, it is to 
be hoped that Browne’s connexion with this 
trial will be presented in its true light. 

Matcotm LerTTs. 


CHARLES DICKENS. 
FEBRUARY 7TH, 1812-JUNE 9TH, 1870. 
(See ante, pp. 81, 101, 121, 141, 161, 182, 203.) 


DIcKENS’s new office was No. 11, Wel- 
lington Street North, at the corner of York 
Street. There he furnished rooms, and 
occasionally had friends to dinner, getting 
Wills to do the catering, specially requesting 
that there should be ** something to cut at.” 
While his readings were on, these rooms 
were frequently his quarters for the night, 
thus saving the journey to Gad’shill. He 


wrote to his daughter Mamie that the rooms 
were “really a succes-, 


as comfortable, 
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these | 


it would seem that an edition of Sir | 


cheerful, and private as anything of the 
kind can possibly be.” He had for his 
neighbour in York Street Mr. Bohn. who for 
many years lived over his business premises 
'with his wife and family; while the third. 
house down Wellington Street, No. 14. 
had been the office of The Athenwum (and 
my father’s home) since the removal from 
Catherine Street on the 27th of November, 
1837. To this house my father brought his 
wife and daughter; there I was born on the 
llth of September, 1838; also my brother, 
Edward James, on the 18th of February. 1844. 
He became printer of The Atheneum. and 
was one of the originators of The Referee. My 
father resided at Wellington Street until the 
summer of 1862, when he went to live in the 
suburbs ; but in 1881, owing to increasing 
weakness, he returned to the old house. 
that he might continue to work for the 
paper so dear to him; and there he died 
on the 6th of April, 1882. 

Directly opposite, in the Chartist days, 
was the office of Reynolds's. Newspaper. 
Reynolds and his family resided above the 
shop, and being a Chartist would frequently 
go to Trafalgar Square to address the people 


|assembled there. On his return crowds 
would follow him, cheering lustily. As 


| window -smashing was in fashion in those 
days, my father was often anxious about his 
oftice windows. 

On the 22nd of March, 1860, Dickens 
and the other householders in the street were 
annoyed by receiving notice from the Board 
of Works that the numbers of the houses 
were to be changed and the word ‘* North ” 
to be omitted, the street to be known in 
future as Wellington Street. The <Athe- 
|neum was altered from 14 to 20, and All 
| the Year Round from 11 to 26. The notice 
; to alter was peremptory, only one week 
| being allowed ; failing the alteration being 
j;made, the occupier was to be liable to 
|a penalty of forty shillings and for the 
| expense incurred by the Board in painting 
the fresh number. On the 26th of May, 
no change having been made in the name 
|of the street. my father wrote to the 
| Board a reminder of the notice he had 
| received, which he had attended to imme- 
; diately, and induced his neighbours to 
jattend to also; he asked what penalties 
had been incurred by the Board for such 
|neglect, seeing that they had threatened 
| him with a fine of forty shillings for any 
failure on his part to comply with the 
| demand. 

Appropriately enough, the last paper 
Dickens wrote for All the Year Round was 











a@ notice of his friend Forster's ‘* Life of 
Landor. The affection with which he 
always regarded his weekly periodical was 
greatly increased by the friendship he felt 
for his sub-editor: and in closing my refer- 
ences to All the Year Round, I must quote 
once more from that valuable contribution 
to Dickens literature, ‘ Dickens as Editor.’ 
Among the letters is one from Dickens to 
Wills on his presenting him with a silver 
elaret jug :— 

* Tt is not made of a perishable material, and 
is so farexpressive of our friendship. I have had 
your name and mine set upon it, in token of 
many years of mutual refiance and trustfulness. 
It will never be so full of wine as it is to-day of 
affectionate rezard.” 

Mr. Lehmann is now the fortunate possessor 
of this much-treasured memento. 

In that delightful book ‘The Dickens 
Country, by Frederic G. Kitton, published 
by Messrs. A. & C. Black, among the many 
illustrations is one of the old Household Words 
oftice, as wellas of that of Allthe Year Round. 
This has undergone no change in the 
frontage, and the ground floor is now 
oceupied by Messrs. Blackburn & Co., horti- 
cultural sundriesmen; while the former office 
of The Atheneum is occupied by Messrs. 
Browne & Co., advertising agents. In the 
latter case the shop front has been altered, 
having now two windows with entrance in 
the centre, in place of one with entrance 
on the north side. 

We may turn aside for a moment to say 
a word in memory of Frederic Kitton. He 
died while *The Dickens Country’ was in 
the press, and his friends Mr. B. W. Matz, 
Mr. T. W. Tyrrell, and Mr. H. Snowden 
Ward (whose death we had to deplore 
last December), with loving care read the 
final proofs. My friend Mr. Arthur Waugh 
opens the work with a beautiful tribute, in 
which he speaks of Kitton’s 
**absolute sincerity of life and word....of his 
never having thought anything of man, or woman, 
or child but what was kind, and Christian, 
and noble-hearted....He knew the secret 
of life —a simple secret, but hard to find, 
and harder to remember. He had no touch 


of self in all his composition, no taint of | 
self-interest or self-care. He lived for others : | 


and in their memory he will survive so long as 
earthly recollections and earthly examples return 
to encourage and to inspire.” 

In 1859 Gadshill became the home of 
Dickens, and here it was his delight to 
entertain his friends. No man made a more 


splendid host ; the whole house and house- 
hold were at the service of the guests. 
Dolby, in * Charles Dickens as I Knew Him,’ 
published by Fisher Unwin, speaks of one 
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! 
| peculiarity—‘“‘excep! at table, no servant 
was ever seen about. This was because 
all the requirements of life were always 
ready to hand.”” Each bedroom had 

‘Sa sofa and easy chair, caned - bottom chairs— 
in which Mr. Dickens had great belief, always 
preferring to use one himself—a large-sized writing 
table, profusely supplied with paper and envelopes 
of every conceivable size and description, and 
an almost daily change of new quill pens. There 
was a miniature library of books in each room; 
a comfortable fire in winter, with a shining copper 
kettle in each fireplace ; and on a side table all 
the appliances for having tea, including a well- 
supplied caddy.” 

The guests had perfect freedom; there 
was no specified time for breakfast, but a 
general meeting at luncheon. In the after- 
noon Miss Dickens and Miss Georgina 
| Hogarth would hold their genial court, while 
at dinner Dickens was the life of the table. 
| After dinner the company played games, 
in which he would take part with all the 
gaiety of a boy. He insisted on his friends 

going to bed when they liked, only with 
strict injunctions to ‘“‘see the gas out all 
right.’ At times the gas was ‘“‘seen out” 
by the brilliance of the morning sun, and 
Dolby relates— 
‘it was amusing,and at the same time discon- 
certing, on entering the breakfast-room in the 
morning, to watch the merry twinkle in the host's 
eyes as he expressed a hope that ~ you had slept 
well,” and remained in apparent ignorance of the 
fact that the guest so addressed had not been in 
bed.” 

In closing this section I have to thank 
Canon ELLacoMBE for drawing my atten- 
tion to the fact that in ‘Hard Times’ 
Dickens repeats the use of a star as a com- 
jforter, which we noticed in *A Child’s 
Dream.’ Inthe scene of Stephen Blackpool's 
death, after his fall into a coal-pit, Rachel, 
the reader will remember, following his eyes, 
““saw that he was gazing at a star”; and 
| he said to her :— 

**Often as I coom to myseln, and found it 
shinin’ on me down there in my trouble. f thowt 
it were the staras guided to Our Saviour’s home. 
I aumust think it be the very star.” 

JOHN CoLLiIns FRANCIS. 








(To be continued.) 





ST. LEONARD’S HOSPITAL, YORK. 


THE following document belongs to the Free 
Library, Shettield, having been purchased 
a few years ago at one of the sales of the 
Phillipps collection. [It appears to be of the 
nature of a passport to be used by a tenant 
of the Hospital, in virtue of which he could 
{claim exemption from various legal dues. 
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Perhaps some one can give a 1.ore correct 
account of it. It contains a number of 
strange terms, some of which are not to be 


Scutage and assisis & of recognysicons 


found in the ‘ N.E.D.,’ e.g. ‘* well ftlosshes *’* | 


(if these words are to be taken together), 
* Nauyge.”’ ‘** fleuegeld,”’ “ fforgeld.”” ** peny- 


weld.” “ Cheuinage,”” “ brysburght *° (query, | 


connected with ‘‘bruise”’),  “ ffirwite,” 
‘letherwite,”’ 
and “‘warepeny”’ (or ‘witrepeny”’): the 
last two words are doubtful. The form 
* Borthalpeny is interesting. the 
’N.E.D.’ gives an example under “ burghal- 
penny,” but treats it as an error in writing. 
There are probably some slips in the docu- 
ment, eg., the spelling “taking” for 
** taken,”” the insertion of the word “ cart ” 
before “ cartinge.”’ the spellings ‘* whitin”’ 
for ‘“‘ within,’ and ‘‘ Noeuer”’ for ‘‘ neuer,” 
and the writing of “‘Wtherin”’ for “therin.’’ 


* To All Men towhome thes present l’res shall 
come, the Maister & Bretheren of thospytall of 
Saynt Leonardes of Yorke Sendeth greating in 
our lord godd euerlastinge Knowe ye vs at 
thenstaunce & Request of John ffrankelien of 
litton in the parysche of Arnclif & of other our 
tenantes wtin the libertie of our hospytall afore- 
said in the countie of Yorke to haue perused 
diuers kynges lI'res of liberties & eniunctions to 
vs the said Maister & Brethern & to our men & 
tenantes grauntide & by our Soueraigne lord 
Henry now Kyng of Englonde by his lres con- 
fermed & by the apostolicke seale of the eccle- 
ciasticall Censure that is to say Sentence of 
excomunicac’on agaynst vyolato's & thyves 
confermed in whiche l’res thes clauses followinge 
amongest other are conteyned 

“We will & also graunt for vs & our heires 
that the said Maister & brethrne & their Suc- 
cesso's & their men & all their tenantes be 
quyete in Cyties in bourghes in ffaires & markettes 
in passage of bridges & portes of the See & in all 


as 


“hyngwite” (or “ byngwite’”’), | 





places thorow Englonde Irelonde & Walles & all | 


our londes and Watt's Of all mancy of Tollyng | 
tallage passage pedage lastage Stallage hidage | 


Wardage Workes & aides of Castelles Walles 
bridges & Parkes Well fflosshes & Vyinyardes 
Nauyge buyldinge of the kynges houses 
summage workinge & kepinge of Castelles & of 
all cariage & carriynge and also for cart cartinge or 
their horses to be taking to the making of any 
cart [workes 7] And that their Wooddes be taken to 
the said Workes or to any other thinges by noo 
mayner as in the said Vres & confirmac’on is 
more pleynly conteyned And that they [be] quyete 
of all geldes danegeld ffeuegeld hornegeld ffor- 


geld penygeld tithing peny myskynnyng cheuage | 
& of vectigalles & tributes | vel. 
| from Celtic *¢d@mo- ; 


Cheuinage & herbage 
& for horse oostes & 
& seculer exac’ons 

quyete from Suetes of Counties hundretes Wapen- 
Thieft 


almaner of terrene seruyce 


takes & Trythinges & all Murders & 
escape conceilment & hamsakyn_ brysburght 


hlodewite flirwite fforstall letherwite hyngwite 
& Warepeny & Borthalpeny & of all Workes & 


ayding of Shereffes & their mynysters & of | less or faint 





* The ‘N.E.D/ has of course not reached W. 





& | 


And likewise foreuer to be | 


Inqui- 
sic’ons but for the libertie & buysynes of the 
said hospytalle And we also prohibite that 
Noeuer either our bailif or mynyster shall entre 
whitin the londes tenementes or liberties of the 
said Maister & Brethrn or their tenantes to make 
any distres them not requyred nor take their 
goode in Wtherin [? therin] And we prohibite 
that neither Sherif or bailyer or other officer 
presume w'in the londes [or] tenementes* of the 
said Maister & brethrn of the said hospytall to 
take bynd beate slay or drawe bloud of any man 
or to do any other vyolence We prohibite also 
vpon our greate forfeture that noo man contrary 
to the said liberties the said Maister & brethern 
or their men or tenauntes in any wise vexe 
disturbe or to them bringe any molestic’on or 
greve 

“In witnes wherof we have made thes our l’res 
patent yeuen at our Chapyter heuse wnder our 
Seale at causes the xxj day of August in xvilj 
yeare of the reigne of kynge Henry the Seuenth. 
[1502.]" 
G. C. Moore SMITH. 
Shettield. 





“THe THAMES.” (See ante, p. 45.)— 
I have already explained why the Thames 
has an A and an a in it. I now consider 
its etymology. 

The oldest known forms are the Latinized 
ones—Tamesis and Tamesa. 

It has been assumed that these forms are 
of Celtic origin; and this is probable. 

Next. it has been assumed that we can 
interpret the name by comparison with 
what we happen to know concerning Celtic ; 
and this is highly improbable, or at any rate 
unsatisfactory. 

Tsaac Taylor says: ‘*The name oi the 
Tame, like those of the Thames and the 
Thame, is referred to the Celtic tam.‘ spread- 
ing, quiet, still.."” Most people omit the 
explanation ‘spreading,’ which is un- 
authorized and inconsistent with the others, 
and content themselves with “ quiet, still © ; 
for which, however, the authority seems 
highly doubtful. The question is, whence 
was it obtained ? 

All that Stokes gives is :— 

* Celtic *tamo, I die; pt. t. *lefama ;: as sug- 
gested by Irish tam-aim, L rest, pt. t. tathaimh. 
Cf. Skt. tam (to become breathless, to choke) ; 
Lat. tem-ulentus ; O. Slav. tom-iti (L. wevdre). 

And Macbain says of the Gael. tamh :— 

“© Gael. damh, vest, Irish tam, Early Irish tim - 
root stam, std, sta, to stand. 
Usually tamh, rest, and taimh, death, are referred 
to the same root.” 

Walde. in his ‘Etym. Latin Dict.,’ dis- 
cusses the Lat. temulentus, and connects it 
with the Skt. td@myati, he becomes breath- 
. and with its causal tamayatt, 


* Perhaps “ [of the} tenauntes.” 
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allied to O. Slav. tomiti, to vex, and to the | 


Irish tamaim, I rest, and tam, death. See 
also Uhlenbeck’s ‘Skt. Etym. Dict.,’ s.v. 
td@myatt, where the same allied forms are 
cited, and a note is added that the idea 
expressed in the root was probably * to 
become dark’; cf. Skt. tamas, darkness. 

In any case, there is no suggestion as to 
‘spreading’; and the “rest” referred to 
is not that of quiet repose, but of choking, 
death; or of stagnation; or of darkness. 
The words * quiet”? and “still” are in- 
sidious glosses upon “resting,” made to 
afford some sort of epithet for our river ; 
they are quite unjustified. 

The root-senses of a Celtic tam- seem to 
have come from a root meaning either 
to choke, to stagnate, be at rest, or else to 
be dark. There is nothing satisfactory to be 
obtained in any case. 

it is safest to say that we do not know 
What Tamesis really meant. To go on 
repeating that it means “the quiet,’ or 
“the still,” is to say what we must know to 
be unsupported by any evidence. Neither is 
the application of such an epithet to our river 
very appropriate. WaLTER W. SKEAT. 


“ce 


Sir BENJAMIN C. BRODIE ON VENTILA- 
TION.—The existing buildings of St. George's 
Hospital, Hyde Park Corner, were, with the 
exception of a few extensions, completed 
in 1833. The occasion was celebrated by a 
banquet in aid of the building fund and the 
publication of 
“An Account of the Proceedings of the Governor: 
of St. George’s Hospital, near “Tlyde Park C orner, 
from its First Institution, Oct. 19, 1733, to Dec. 
PSS2,’ Ke. 

On p. 49 of the copy before me Sir Ben- 
jamin C. Brodie, the famous surgeon, has 


underlined the passage [ am about to | 


quote, and added the note which follows :— 
“Tt is well known that the closeness of the 
emi in the Old Building has long been a subject 
of the deepest regret to the Physicians and Sur- 
geons, who have observed its effect in preventing 
or retarding the cure of their Patients. 
*N.B.—This is all nonsense. Complaints of 
this kind were once indeed made, but then those 
We're peculiar times—dark days of Ignorance and 
necessity, when any (or) the most trifling plea for 


a new and larger Hospital, with a larger number | 


of Patients, was considered of sufficient import- | 
ance to be urged as an incentive to the liberality | 
of the Public. But the end has been gained, and 
the above deceptive plea is now discarded. The | 
necessity is just,and more enlightened days have 
come ; for it is a brilliant discovery of modern 
times that the sick poor thrive much better in a 
high idee a aceaaee ‘d atmosphere than in a pure | 
one.—B . 


ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


Roman Corns.—The Rev. John Wood 
Warter, B.D., in the first volume of his 
second edition of *‘Southey’s Commonplace 
Book,’ a work which now wins but little 
attention, tells us that 
‘Whitaker says upon this subject. *° Great 
deposits of coin are never found in or near the 
Roman stations: but almost always near some 
line of march, where sudden surprises might be 
expected.’ Onthe contrary, within the precincts of 
the greater stations, small brass is found scattered 
in such profusion, that it can scarcely be conceived 
not to have been sown like seed, by that provident 
and vain-glorious people, as an evidence to future 
ages of their presence and power in the remoter 
provinces. Should the sites of our great towns, 
in the revolutions of ages, be turned up by the 
plough, how few in comparison woulkl be the coins 
of England scattered beneath the surface! Design 
[ think there must have been in these dispersions. 
The practice of scattering the Missilia in their 
games, will not account for a fact so general iu 
their greater stations.” 

We are given to understand that the 
above is from the ‘ Museum Thorebyanum.’ 
The small and rudely made brass coins of 
the later Roman Empire in this kingdom 
are widely scattered. At Kirton-in-Lindsey 
children of the present day are occasionally 
found playing with them. As at the outset 
they were so carelessly made, 1 cannot but 
think they were always employed as toys 
rather than for circulation. 

IpWARD Peacock, F.S.A. 


‘You MAY GO LOOK.’’—To find this old 
Lancashire expression in a loca! (Rochdale) 
Manor Survey of 1634 was a surprise to me: 
| * Robert Kershaw died seized and Alexander 

Kershaw was admitted, but whether son or his 
2 kindred you may go look.” 

'The sense in which it is here used exactly 
| agrees with what is meant by the expression 
|at the present time. 

The same scribe in 1626 thus deseribes a 
marriage :— 
| ‘The father conveyed these lands in his life- 
time to George his son by a second venture, George, 
his eldest son by a former venture, being living.” 
This furnishes a record of the rather rare 
|oecurrence of two sons with the same 
Christian naine, both being alive. 

HENRY FISHWICK. 


| 
{ 
| 


GEORGE WASHINGTON MEMORIAL IN 
TRELAND.—At Belcamp, Coolock, co. Dublin, 
is a small tower (with an inscription), built 
| by Sir Edward Newenham in 1778 in 
honour of Washington. Newenham was a 
| great admirer of the American leader, and 
corresponded with him. The erection of the 
| tower, when the War of Independence had 
| been raging for three years, is noteworthy. 

WIL LIAM MAcARTHUR, 
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* Jimmy ” GORDON, THE CAMBRIDGE 
EccENTRIC.—The * D.N.B.’ says he was the 
son of the chapel clerk at Trinity College, 
Cambridge. This official was apparently 
the Henry Gordon who petitioned the King 
in 1771 as follows (P.R.O., S. P. Dom., 
Entry Books, vol. celxv. p. 253) :— 

“Humbly sheweth that your Majesty’s peti- 
tioner has for many years been an underservant 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, especially in the 
eare of the Chapel, and has behaved himself well 
in that station. But, having a family of children 
& not so able to support them as heretofore, begs 
your Majesty would be pleased of your royal 
goodness to grant unto him a patent for a Hems- 
man’s place in your Majesty’s royal foundation 
of Trinity College, Cambridge.’ 

On 18 Dec., 1771, this petition was backed 
by J. Peterborough, Master, and eight other 
authorities :— 

“We, whose names are under-written, do 
humbly certify your Majesty that the above 
petitioner is of sober life and conversation, a 
loyal subject, and a deserving object of your 
Majesty’s favour,” 

Cambridge historians may be glad of the 
item. J. M. Buitocu. 
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Pall Mall, S.W. 


Scorr’s * Pirate’: Two Reapines.—In 
several of the excellent reprints of ‘The 
Pirate’ published by Messrs. A. & C. Black 
—reprints that in general are eminently 
satisfactory both in text and illustrations— 
two points in chap. vi. seem to call for 
consideration. The scene is that in which 
Norna of the Fitful Head, in her character of 
the Reim-kennar, illustrates her influence 
over the storm-powers within the remote 
domicile of Mr. Triptolemus Yellowley. 
Here is the sibyl taking action : — 

** Having looked on the sky for some time in a 
fixed attitude, and with the most profound 
silence, Norna at once, yet with a slow and 
elevated gesture, extended her staff of black oak 
towards that part of the heavens from which 
the blast came hardest, and in the midst of its 
fury chanted a Norwegian invocation, still pre- 
served in the Island of Uist, under the name of 
the ‘Song of the Reim-kennar,’ though some 
call it the *‘ Song of the Tempest.’ ”’ 





Perhaps “* Uist” as given in this passage is 
correct, but as the whole story gathers 
about Orkney and Shetland—their political 
peculiarities, their scenery, their folk-lore, 
and so forth—one feels that appositeness 
and consistency would have been secured 
had Unst in the Shetland group been the 
island associated with the tradition. 

The other matter in question is less 
doubtful. In the second stanza of her 
stern eagle of the far north- 


appeal to the * 
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west,’ Norna is represented as chanting 
thus :— 
Thou hast met the rider of the ocean, 
The tall, the strong bark of the fearless rover, 
And she has struck to thee the topsail 
That she had not veiled to a royal armada. 
‘Veiled’? in the last line is obviously a 
misprint for vailed, which Scott was fond of 
using on good occasion both in prose and 
verse. It is the appropriate word here, just 
as it is for Salarino ("Merchant of Venice,’ 
I. i. 27) when he contemplates his 
wealthy Andrew dock’d in sand, 
Vailing her high top lower than her ribs 
To meet her burial. 
THomas BayNe. 
[‘* Uist ”’ and ‘ veiled ’’ are thus printed in the 
edition of Scott’s novels published by Robert 
Cadell in Edinburgh, 1845. See also T. F. D.’s 
note ‘ The Naval Salute,’ ante, p. 86.] 


Queries. 


We must reyuest correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


G. K. Marraews.—Born about a century 
ago, George King Matthews was sent to be 
educated at Galashiels Academy. When 
there he frequently saw Sir Walter Scott, 
who occasionally visited the school, and 
was wont to term the young Southron pupil 
Geordie” and “the little Englishman.” 
In 1827, while yet a schoolboy, Matthews 
composed some * Lines “ under a hawthorn 
bush opposite Abbotsford, which appeared 
in his * Poems,’ published, together with a 
play entitled ‘Belmour House,’ in 1842. 
Shortly afterwards (perhaps in 1848), he 
produced * Hawthorndale Village Revisited’; 
and this was followed in 1854 by the third 
edition of his ‘‘ Miscellaneous Poems and 
Songs, to which is added * Hawthorndale 
| Cottage,’ a play by the author of * Hawthorn- 
dale.’ From the dates of press reviews, 
‘it appears that these *Poems’ were first 
published in 1842. As I have not seen 
the following works, I cannot say if his 
‘Hawthorndale,’ *‘Hawthorndale Village’ 
(another tit!e to which I find reference in 
book advertisements), and *‘ Hawthorndale 
Village Revisited’ are one and the same 
book, or if they form two, or three. 

In 1853 Matthews issued his ‘* Abbotsford 
and Sir Walter Scott. by the author of 
* Hawthorndale Village Revisited ’ *°—a work 
dedicated to Lockhart of which a second 


ee 
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edition (improved), consisting of 1,000 copies, 
was required in the following year. Since 
the * Hawthorndale’* books are now for- 
gotten, his concealment of his name has 
perplexed book-lovers and cataloguers, even 
in some of our largest libraries. One of his 
works reached at least a tenth edition, but 
the impression in each case seems to have 
been rather limited: hence the rarity of 
his books at the present day. 

I should like to learn when and where 
Matthews was born, and the place and date 
of his death; also whether a biographical 
notice of him has appeared anywhere. 

GEORGE WATSON. 


_ SHEPHERD'S MARKET, MAyratr.—I desire 
information as regards this and the neigh- 
bourhood about 1824. 


| Who 


DeroE: ‘Royat Gin.’—The lamented 
Marcel Schwob was a warm admirer of 
Defoe’s works. In an essay on Schwob, 
M. Paul Léautaud says :-— 

“Il me lisait, en la traduisant de l'anglais, une 
page de V’écrivain: Jtoya/-gin, surprenante de 
couleur et d’ ‘humour,’ ‘de la quintessence de 
Baudelaire,’ comme il me disait.” 

Where has Defoe written this eulogized 
‘Royal Gin’? FE. 

Copenhagen. 

‘THE MEMORABLE LADY’: MEREDITH. 
-——_In ‘The World’s Advance, a sonnet of 
George Meredith’s, occurs the passage :— 

‘* Spiral,” the memorable lady terms 
Our mind’s ascent. 


was the ‘* memorable who 


lady 


' termed our mind's ascent “ spiral ” 7 


On what houses or! 


house did the backs of the houses in Shep- | 


herd’s Street look ? These would b> in 
Piccadilly, facing the Green Park. Was the 
parish church Grosvenor Chapel, South 


Audley Street ? 
inarriage be obtained there ? Would three 
weeks’ residence of one party be sufficient 
for the marriage to have taken place at once ? 
NEWMAN HarDING. 


A Boy (Army) BANDMASTER.—The New- 
castle Weekly Chronicle of 2 March, in its 
‘Music and Musicians’ column, writing a 
short biography of Mr. H. G. Amers, band- 
master of the Northumberland Hussars, 
says :— 


Could a special licence for | 
‘audience of Napoleon. I 


G. M. T. 


NApPoLEoN JI. AND RoBertT FULTON.— 
A letter was catalogued some years ago by 
Messrs. Maggs, High Holborn, in which the 
writer mentions having met Robert Fulton, 
the American engineer, waiting to have an 
should like to 


_know the date of the letter. 


H. W. Dickryson. 


MaAavuREPAS ON MADAME DE POMPADOUR. 


'—In the ‘ Physiologie du Mariage ’ (Medita- 


“Mr. Amers is the present representative of | 


the third generation of his family, who have all 
been prominently identified with the band of the 


Northumberland Hussars, and he joined the band | 


when only nine years of age, devoting all his spare 
time (otherwise than that required for ordinary 
education) to a close study of concerted music, 
which study, as it happened, was soon to stand 
him in good stead, for, at the early age of twelve, 
by the death of his father, Mr. Amers was sud- 
denly thrust into the responsible position of 
bandmaster, 
distinctior of being the youngest bandmaster 
in the British military service.”’ 

Are we. I would ask, to understand from 
the above paragraph that Mr. Amers was 
* ofticiaily “ appointed to the post at so 
immature an age, or did he merely wield 


and, as such, could then claim the | 


| ceedings, vol. xxviii. p. 106). 


the baton as locum tenens until he had | 
attained to manhood, before the actual 
rank was conferred upon him? Perhaps 


some military correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ 
could decide the question. Can any pre- 
cedent be quoted ? 
HERBERT B, CLayTon. 
39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. 


1) Balzac notes that the 


XVII. § 
Pompadour was attacked 


de 


tion 
Marquise 


“par M. de Maurepas dans le fameux 


quatrain qui lui valut sa disgrace.” 
I should be obliged by a copy of these 
verses. R. L. Moreton. 
197, Albany Street, N.W. 


MerieT Arms.—Smyth’s ‘Lives of the 
Berkeleys © says that the original certificate 
to the King in 1168 of the lands of Nicholas 
de Meriet (grandson of Eadnoth the Saxon 
staller) ‘is honoured with his arms on the 
margent.” Is there any other record or 
description of these arms ?% 

The great-great-great-great-grandson of 
Nicholas, Sir John de Meriet. bore as his 
arms in 1297, Barry of six, or and sable, 
and his cousin Sir John Meriet of Hester- 
combe the same with a bend ermine; no 
crest given (Somerset Arch. Society's Pro- 
Was there a 


On 13 July, 1666, 


crest for these arms ? 


the latter arms were granted to Dr. Chris- 
topher Merrett of Gloucestershire and Lon- 
don, with the crest, a talbot’s head. 

The last member of the De Meriet family 
appears to be Thomas Meriet of Stanlinch, 
Wilts, 1400-18, although a William Meryet 
-was Rector of Sutton Bingham, Somerset, 
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in 1427 (Batten’s ‘ Hist. Coll.’); John Meryet| Signer Rrincs.—Will some reader of 
had land in Treneslynch, Devon, in 1428 ‘N. & Q.’ please inform me if there is any 
(Pat. Rolls); and Gilbert Meriott married | fixed custom as to the wearing of a signet 
Beatrice Thatcher, and died childless at} ring with family coat of arms engraved 
Alderbury, Wilts, before 1467 (Hoare’s| thereon? Is wearing it on the index finger 
‘Modern Wiltshire’). I have found no) strictly confined to gentlemen in possession 
other notices of the name until 1533, when of a title, and is there any distinction as to 






John Meriot of Wantage, Bucks, made his | right and left index finger ? J. B. 
will. Since that date there are many on) Groningen. 


record in various counties, and the name} 
Merrett is first known in America (Scituate, 
Mass.) in 1626. Doucras MERRITT. 
Rhinebeck, N.Y. | 
Dean StTaNLeEY: EASTER Day SERMONS. | 
—Can any reader tell me where to find | 
the fullest report of the sermons preached 
by A. P. Stanley, Dean of Westminster, on | 
12 April, 1868; 28 March, 1869; 17 April, | 
1870; 31 March, 1872; 5 April, 1874 ;) 
28 March, 1875; 16 April, 1876; 1 April, | 
1877; 13 April, 1879; 28 March, 1880? 
These dates were Easter Sundays. J. A. 


LORRAINE LEGEND: ‘‘ Pays BLEU.’’— 
Where can I find the Lorraine legend about 
a ‘* pays bleu,” said to be the foundation of 
Maeterlinck’s ‘ Blue Bird’ ? Tr. & 


BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED.— 

1. Str CHARLES Ascitt, Br.—I should be 
glad to ascertain the full dates of the birth 
and death of the second baronet of this 
name. The ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ ii. 159, does 
not give the desired information. 

2. EpmMuNpD Bacon.—According to the 
‘Lists of Members of Parliament,’ pt. i. | 
p- 430, Edmund Bacon was returned to the | 
Parliament of 1592-3 as one of the members | 
for Suffolk. Is Edmund a clerical error for | 
Edward? If not, who was this Edmund | 
Bacon ? | 

3. THOMAS BEDFORD appears to have died 
at Compton, near Ashbourne, in February, 
1773. (See ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ iv. 112-13.) 
[ should be glad to ascertain the exact date 
of his death and the place of his burial. 

4. HARMAN BLENNERHASSET. — Accord- 
ing to the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ v. 213, Blenner- 
hasset married ** Miss Agnew, daughter of 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the Isle of Man.” 
[ should be glad to learn the date and further | 
particulars of this marriage. On what day | 
in 1831 did he die in Guernsey, and where | 
was he buried ? G. F. R. B. 








ABBEY OF AUMONE.—Can some reader 
inform me when the Cistercian Abbey of 
Aumone, in Normandy, was founded ? 
Also of what abbey was Aumone a daughter ? 

IHG | 


(See 1S. vii. 12; 28. i.76; v.58; 3S. v. 281, 327; 
4S. vi. 323; 5S. iii. 249; iv. 252; 7S. xi. 309; 88. 


iv. 9, 157.4 


THe Royat CuHar.torrE.—Three silver 
salvers were presented by the owners of the 
Royal Charlotte to Capt. John Clements 
in 1763. Each salver is engraved with a 
representation of a three-masted ship in full 
sail, a long pennon flying from the main 
mast, and an ensign over the stern. Under 
the ship is the name “* The Royal Charlotte,” 
and above it an inscription recording the 
fact of the presentation. I have some 
recollection of having once heard of a well- 
known ship (? East Indiaman) of this name, 
and shall be grateful for any information 
about her. H. J. B. CLEMENTS. 


‘“Lapy GorpDOoN,’ By JoHN DowNMAN.— 
There has recently been exhibited at 
Shepherds’ Gallery in King Street a portrait 
of Lady Gordon (reproduced in The Con- 
noisseur, December, 1911). Who was she ? 
The Gallery cannot tell me. 

J. M. BuLiocu. 

123, Pall Mall, S.W. 


Tuomas F. Erskine.—Could you kindly 
give me any information respecting a 
Thomas F. Erskine of Somerset House in 
the year 1837 (16 August)? Was he in 
any way connected with the famous Thomas 
Erskine, Lord Chancellor, who was born 
12 March, 1788, at 10, Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet 
Street, and died 1864 (9 November), member 
of Lincoln's Inn? Any information will be 
of much service to me. 

(Miss) A. T. Connor. 


CHEVET’S POPULARIZATION OF Music.— 
In Aylmer Maude’s ‘ Life of Tolstoy,’ p. 167, 
the following passage occurs :— 

“It was probably during this visit to Paris 
that Tolstoy witnessed and admired Chevet’s 
popularization of music by an easy system of 


instruction, of which he says: ‘1 have seen 
hundreds of horny-handed working men sitting 
on benches... .singing at sight, and understanding 


and being interested in the laws of music. 
What is the system of music referred to ? 
LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 
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AUTHORS oR ExpLaNATIONS WANTED.— 

1. *‘ The third part of these people could not 
tell what to ask or demand, but followed each 
other like beasts, as the shepherds did of old time, 
saying how they would go conquer the Holy 
Land, and at last all came to nothing. ”’—-Berners’s 
Froissart : * Insurrection of Wat Tyler.’ 

What is the story of these shepherds ? 

2. “The success of that petty province of 
Holland (of which the grand Seignior proudly 
said, if they should trouble him as they 
Spaniard, he would send _ his 
and pickaxes, and throw it into the sea), 
Browne’s * Religio Medici.’ 


> &Ke.— 


Who is “the grand Seignior”’ of this pas- 
sage ? 


‘It is like a lamprey: take out the string 
in the back, it may make good meat.”’—Fuller’s 
‘Holy and Profane State’: * Of Jesting.’ 

What is the rationale of this ? 


4. So hypochondriac fancies represent 
Ships, armies, battles, in the firmament ; 
Till steady eyes the exhal: itions solve, 
And all to its first matter, cloud, resolve. 
Quoted by Defoe, ‘ History of the Plague.’ 
Who was the author ? 


5. ** The authoress of a famous modern romance 
begs a young nobleman’s permission to pay bim 


her ‘ kneeling adorations.’ “"—Pope, * Oa Dedica- 
tions.’ 
Who was the authoress, &e. ? 

6. ** Quantulacunque estis, vos ego magna 
voco. ”—Dr. Johnson's * Rambler’ on‘ A Garret and 


its Tenants.’ 

What is the reference ? 
7. * They 

minutes ; 


gave [the deer] law....for twenty 
when the stop-dogs were , pe srmitted to 


pursue. "—White’s * Selborne. 
What exactly are ‘“stop-dogs’’? I can 
find them in no dictionary. 

8. “Secure in the last event of things.”’— 


Quote «d by Miss Edgeworth i in * Ennui,’ one of the 
‘ Tales of Fashionable Life. 


What is the reference ? 
9. Who wrote 


did the | 
men with Shov els | 





“the comedy of the * Frenchman in London,’ 
which was aeted at Paris for several nights | 
together ” ?—Connoisseur, No. 138, by Cowper. 

10. ** The seales that fence.” 

11. ** —hear the loud stag speak.” 

12. Oh memory! shield me from the world’s 


poor strife, 


And give those scenes thine everlasting life. 


These three are from Hazlitt’s essay on 
his first acquaintance with poets: see 
‘Winterslow.’ Authors wanted. 

13. ‘** There are people’ says Landor, ‘ who 


think they write and speak fine ly, merely bec ause 
they have forgotten the language in which thei ir 
fathers and mothers use “ae to talk to them.’ 
Lockhart’s ‘ Scott.’ vol. v. p. 301. 
Reference wanted. 





| 


* An endless significance lies in Work.” 


14. 

15. ‘‘ Doubt of whatever kind can be ended by 
Action alone.” 

16. “ * It isso,’ says Goethe, 
man undertakes in this world. 
These three are quoted in Carlyle’s 
and Present’: ‘Labour.’ 

17. “ Liquid) ruby,” ie. 
* Scott. vol. v. p. 309. 


* with all things that 
‘ Past 
wine.—Lockhart’s 


T. BaALstTon, 


110, Elm Park Mansions, Chelsea. 


Str JOHN JEFFERSON, one of the Justices 
in Ireland, 1691, resided in Stephen's Green, 
Dublin, and was buried in St. Peter's, 
Dublin, on 28 October, 1700. He married 
Elizabeth, daughter of James Cole of Gates- 
head. Can any reader of ‘N. & Q. say 
if he left any children ? 

Wm. Jackson PIGoTtT. 





Replies. 


HAWTHORNDEN. 


92. 


DRUMMOND OF 
(11 S. iv. 487; \ 


May I be allowed to make a few corrections 
and additions to Mr. W. Scort’s reply to 
my queries on the whereabouts of early 
editions of certain of Drummond's poetical 
works? Since I first wrote, [ have pursued 
my investigations, and I am now in a posi- 
tion, I think, to throw some fresh light on 
the whole question. 

1. Copies of the earlier (1613) of the 
two known editions of ‘ Teares on the Death 
of Mceliades ° are not, as MR. SCOTT appears 
to think, plentiful; as far as I have been 
able to ascertain, one copy only has been 
traced, and that is to be found in the library 
of Mr. Christie Miller at Britwell Court. 
It was formerly Mr. Corser's copy. The 
copy that was once in the library of the 
University of Edinburgh (presente od, along 
with other of his works, by Drummond 
himself) has disappeared, as I stated before, 
and may possibly be now reposing on the 
other side of the Atlantic. 

2. Of * Mausoleum’ I find there are two 
copies—one at Britwell Court (formerly 
Corser’s), and one in the Advocates’ Library 
in Edinburgh. The copy quoted by Corser 
as being in the library of Edinburgh Uni- 
versity appears to be irretrievably lost. 
Neither copy of ‘Mausoleum,’ nor any other 
copy that has been described or noted at 
any time, contains ‘ Teares on the Death of 


| Meeliades,’ so that Mr. Scorr’s explanation 
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of the whereabouts of the missing one 
of three editions (if there were really three) 
of ‘Teares on the Death of Meeliades’ 
falls to the ground, unless he can point, as 
: Bas he may be able to do, to an edition 
‘Mausoleum’ containing ‘ Teares on the 
Death of Meeliades.’ I have not succeeded, 
I may say, in tracing any such edition in 
the British Museum, or in any other public 
or private library ; and I am bound to say 
that I do not think that any such edition 
of * Mausoleum ’ exists. 
Incidentally, it may be remarked that the 
passage, quoted by Mr. Scorr from Dr. 
David Irving’s ‘Lives of Scottish Writers.’ 
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Masson, who assigns priority of publication 
to ‘Mausoleum’ (* Drummond of Haw- 
thornden,’ p. 37). Mr. Scorr shares his 
view, but from neither (any more than from 
the other side) is any evidence forthcoming. 


Corser, steering a middle course, thinks 
that ‘ Mausoleum’ was probably published 


at the same time with ‘ Teares on the Death 
of Meeliades,’ though he, too, gives no 
reasons for his conclusion. Apart from what 
I have said above on the existence of a 


privately printed edition of ‘ Teares.’ I am 
strongly inclined to place * Mausoleum’ 
' second. for the following reasons: ‘ Mau- 


, soleum,’ 


on which is based his explanation, will | 


hardly bear the interpretation that MR. 
Scott puts upon it; Dr. Irving merely 
makes the statement (which statement, by 
the way, is not quite correct) that the two 
sonnets and the epitaph forming part of 
*Teares on the Death of Meeliades’ (1613) 
were inserted in ‘ Mausoleum’; but he does 
not say that ‘Teares on the Death of 
Meeliades ’ itself was reproduced in * Mau- 
soleum.’ 

In my opinion the absence of one of three 
editions of ‘ Teares on the Death of Mceliades’ 
(it will be recalled that an edition, specific- 
ally called third edition, appeared in 1614) 
is accounted for by Drummond's practice of 
printing privately, before actual issue to the 
public, ‘some copies equalling the number 
of my friends and those to whom I am 
beholden, which are not, the world knows, 
many, ashesays. This he did in the case of 
*Flowres of Sion,’ of which there are only 
two known editions, but of which there were 
more than two issues. In the same way, 
1 take it, Drummond printed, for private 
circulation, a small edition of ‘ 'Teares,’ 
probably (though not necessarily) before 
the 1613 edition, and thus very soon after 
the death of young Henry, which took place 
on 6 November, 1612. It is not unlikely 
that Drummond wished his lament to 
appear at the same time as, or even before, 
the ‘ Elegie on the Death of Prince Henrie ’ 
of William Alexander of Menstrie, which 
was published before the close of the year 
of the heir-apparent’s death. 

This point leads naturally to the question, 





| Antonye 


raised by Mr. Scort, of priority of publica- | 


tion as between ‘ Teares 
Meeliades’ and ‘ Mausoleum,’ on which 
I should be much obliged for any further 
evidence pointing one way or the other. 
Practically all those who have busied them. | 
selves .with Drummond place ‘ Teares 

first, 


on the Death of very imperfect copy of this work used by 


swith the exception of the late Prof, | 


it can be shown, consists almost 
entirely of reprinted matter, and thus, in all 
probability, the two pieces by Drummond 
(the epitaph-sonnet and the pyramid- epi- 
taph) which figure both in ‘Mausoleum’ 

and in ‘ Teares on the Death of Meeliades ’ 
(1613) had already appeared in the latter 
composition. The extended title of ‘ Mau- 
soleum ’—-‘ Mausoleum, or the  choisest 
Flowres of the Epitaphs, written on the 
Death of the neuer-too-much lamented 
Prince Henrie “—points, I venture to think, 
distinctly in that direction. Moreover. of 
the three pieces (not one, as Prof. Masson 
states) contributed by Drummond to * Mau- 
soleum,’ one (* A Passing Glance,’ &c.) does 
not reappear till the third edition of ‘ Teares 
on the Death of Meceliades’; it could not 
have appeared in the 1613 edition of ‘ Teares,’ 
because (so I conelude) Drummond's share 
of ‘ Mausoleum ’ was not yet penned. 


3. Of ‘The Entertainment of the High 
and Mighty Monarch Charles * (Edin- 
burgh, 1633), I have so far found one copy 
only—in the Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh. 
There is no copy in the library of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, nor does the book 
figure in the catalogue presented by Drum- 
mond, along with his gift of books, to his 
Alma Mater. This work does not bear 
Drummond’s name, but its ascription to him 
has never been disputed, as far as I am 
aware. 

4. °° To the Exequies of tie Honovrable Sr 

Alexander, Knight, &c. pastorell 
Edinburgh, printed in King James his 
by George Anderson. 1638, 


Elegie. 
College, 
4to, has also invariably been attributed to 
Drummond. The apparently unique, but 


the editors of the Maitland Club edition of 
Drummond’s poems (1832) was in the 


library of the University of Edinburgh till 
a few years ago, but appears to have gone 
| astray. 
University of Manchester. 


. E. IXASTNER. 
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LATTER LAmMMaAS (11 S. iv. 469; v. 18, 
75, 155).—I do not think your correspondent 
quite understands my point of view. The 
truth of an etymology does not depend upon 
anybody's opinion; it is a mere question 
of evidence and matter of fact. It is true, 


not because I or any one else approve of it, | 


but because the evidence is, in this case, so 
clear and complete that there is no more 
to be said. 

T am glad to be told that the deviser of 
this “‘new ” etymology is Mr. Birkbeck, 
who gives ** Late-math-” as “ the only pro- 
bable derivation of Lammas.”’ Unfortu- 
nately, the deplorable condition of etymology 
in Mr. Birkbeck’s time does not in any way 
preclude us from supposing that he was 
positively asserting a mere guess of his own. 
He is careful not to give any authority for 
the use of Late-math; and my own belief is 
certainly that he could have given none. 
Of course it was evolved out of the genuine 
Lattermath. 

But (see * N.E.D.’) Lattermath is no older 
than 1530, at any rate as far as is recorded ; 
whereas it was King Alfred himself who used 
the form /ldfmesse (loaf-mass) as a name 
for the Ist of August. It should be needless 
to go through the story all over again, as it 
is accessible to all who consult the ‘ N.E.D.’ 
or my ‘ Etymological Dictionary.’ 

I have already given the name of the book 
where ‘“ hlafmzesse deg” is explained, viz., 
Bosworth and Toller’s ‘ Anglo-Saxon Dic- 
tionary. But perhaps it will be as well 
to give, for once, the whole set of the 
principal references, as already given in 
my ‘* Etymological Dictionary,’ with one 
addition. 

I. ‘On the tide of the calends of August, 
on the day which we call hlafmesse ”’ ; 
King Alfred. translation of Orosius, bk. v. 
chap. xiii.. ed. Sweet (E.E.T.S.), p. 246, 
l. 16 (where the original A.-S. text is given, 
which I here translate). 

2. Weed-month, or August, brings to all 
our people * hlafmessan deg,’’ when the 
harvest comes. &c. The A.-S. text of this 
(see all the context) is in Appendix A, I. 140, 
to the ‘A.-S. Chronicle,’ ed. Plummer, 
vol. i. p. 277. 

3. On the calends of August, that is, on 
that day, at “‘ hlafsenunga,”’ or the loaf- 
blessing. The A.-S. text is given in ‘ King 
Alfred’s Book of Martyrs,’ as printed in ‘ The 
Shr:ne,’ ed. O. Cockayne, p. 112, 1. 7. 

4, Of the hallowed loaf, which is hallowed 
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text on p. 290; translation on p. 291. 
The A.-S. text has ‘‘ hlafmesse deg”; the 
| translation has “‘ Lammas day.” 

| §, A.-S. text—‘ fiftyne nihtum er hlaf- 
/messe”’; translation—‘ fifteen nights ere 
| Lammas ”’; ‘ Leechdoms,’ vol. ii. pp. 146, 147. 
| 6. In that same summer, between “ hlaf- 
/meesse ”’ and Mid-summer (which does not 
|mean that Mid-summer came later than 
| ‘* hlaf-messe,” for every one knew the 
'contrary to be the case); ‘Anglo-Saxon 
| Chronicle,’ an. 921; ed. Plummer, vol. i. 
|p. 101, 1. 5. 

Miss Gurney’s translation has—‘‘ between 
Lammas and midsummer’; see Bohn’s 
edition of the translation of Bede's ‘ Eccl. 
History,’ ed. J. A. Giles, 1859; p. 372, 1. 1. 

7. Then came, soon after ‘*‘ hlammesse,”’ 
the vast hostile army; ‘A.-S. Chronicle,’ 
an. 1009; ed. Plummer, vol. i. p. 139, 1. 9: 
and translation (as above), which has ‘‘ soon 
after Lammas’; p. 400, l. 14. Observe 
the later spelling, which substituted mm 
for jm, in conformity with the usual Old 
English euphonic laws: a simple fact which 
explains the whole matter at once. 

All the above references I have given 
already in my ‘ Dictionary.’ I add another, 
in which the initial 2 is dropped, because 
it belongs to a later date. 
| 8. He came to Salisbury at ‘‘ lammesse ” ; 
| * A.-S. Chron.,’ an. 1086 (miswritten 1085) ; 
| ed. Plummer, vol. i.p. 217, 1.2. Translation 

(as above) has “‘ at Lammas ” ; p. 459, |. 12. 
9. Till ‘‘ Lammasse”’ time; ‘ Piers the 
Plowman,’ text B, vi. 291; text C, ix. 314; 
with a note referring to Chambers, ‘ Book 
ig Days,’ ii. 154. WALTER W. SKEAT. 





| MoNTAIGNE ON THE SUPPRESSION OF 
| Tacrrus (11 8. v. 127).—Are we obliged to 
| suppose that when Montaigne wrote ** pour 
/cing ou six vaines clauses, contraires a 
nostre eréance,” he had in his mind any 
definite enumeration of passages that had 
| offended, or were likely to have offended, 
Christian readers? Does he mean any 
;more than that Tacitus’s works were 
| destroyed because they contained half a 
dozen sentences that gave offence ? Certain 
statements in the account of Nero’s persecu- 
tion of the Christians after the burning of 
| Rome (‘ Annals,’ xv. 44), and in the descrip. 
| tion of the Jews in Book V. of the ‘ His- 
tories,’ might be referred to generally as 
“five or six idle clauses.” A scrutiny 
inspired by religious zeal would probably 
‘have counted up a larger number. But is 




















on Lammas-day; ‘ Leechdoms,’ ed. O. Cock-| it necessary to explain the imperfect pre- 
ayne, in the Rolls Series, vol. iii: A.-S.| servation of what Tacitus wrote as}due,to 
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a spirit of fanatical censorship ? That 
Tacitus’s works were not widely circulated 
towards the end of the third century is 
shown by the special instructions given by 


the emperor who bore his name and claimed | 


kinship with him. 


the effectiveness of his orders. The decay of 
literature and taste would no doubt cause 
Tacitus to be neglected in favour of briefer 
works, such as Suetonius’s ‘ Lives.’ 

It is a curious fact that in modern days 
a French critic has maintained that Tacitus’s 
account of the Neronian persecution is a 
Christian forgery !_ See P. Hochart, ‘ Etudes 
au Sujet de la Persécution des Chrétiens 
sous Néro,’ Paris, 1885. 

Epwarp BENSLY. 

Univ. Coll., Aberystwyth. 

SaruM Missau: MS. Appitrions (11 S. v. 
163).—The Collect and Secreta of St. Chad 
are at the end of the printed ‘ Arbuthnot 
Missal, p. 478. The Postecommunio is in the 
Appendix to Warren’s ‘ Leofric Missal,’ p. 306, 
in a mass for the Deposition of St. Aidan, 
where the first word is rightly printed 
* Satiatis.” I have tried without success 
to verify the reference “ Augustini O. v. xv.”’ 
I suppose that ‘“‘O”’ stands for ** Omelia,”’ 
meaning one of the sermons or homilies. 
Can any one point out the passage referred 
to? There is something like “‘ nec cogitant 
quid dicunt” in a ‘Sermo ex commentario 
beati Augustini episcopi (super Johan. tract. 
xxvi., b),’ from which the lections in the 
Sarum Breviary for the fourth feria after 
Pentecost are taken :— 

‘**Ore autem confessio fit ad salutem...... Hoe est 
enim contiteri, dicere quod habesin corde. Sienim 


aliud corde habes, aliud dicis: loqueris, non 

contiteris.”— Procter and Wordsworth’s  ed., 

col. mxviil. . pp 
de. EF. PB. 


Durham. 


“Unitep States Security” (11 S. iv. 
508; v. 115).—Sydney Smith waxed very 
indignant over the repudiation by Penn- 
sylvania of some of her obligations (see 
* Letters on American Debts,’ in ‘ Collected 
Works,’ 3 vols., vol. iii. pp. 441-50, 1845). 
The following is extracted from his letter to 
the editor of The Morning Chronicle, and is 
dated 3 November, 1843 :— 

*T never meet a Pennsylvanian at a London 
dinner without feeling a disposition to seize and 
divide him :—to allot his beaver to one sufferer 
and his coat to another—to appropriate his 
pocket-handkerchief to the orphan, and to com- 
fort the widow with his silver watch, Broadway 
rings, and the London Guide, which he always 
carries in his pockets. How such a man can set 


The extreme shortness | 
of this emperor’s reign must have impaired | 
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himself down at an English table without feeling 
that he owes two or three pounds to every man 
in company I am at a loss to conceive: he has 
no more right to eat with honest men than a leper 
has to eat with clean men. If he have a particle 
of honour in his composition he should shut 
himself up, and say, *‘ I cannot mingle with you, 
I belong to a degraded people—I must hide 
myself—I am a plunderer from Pennsylvania.’ 
The following is the commencement of 
“THe HUMBLE PETITION of the Rev. Sydney 
Smith to the House of Congress at Washington. 
‘**T petition your honourable House to institut e 
some measures for the restoration of American 
credit, and for the repayment of debts incurred 
and repudiated by several of the States. Your 
Petitioner lent to the State of Pennsylvania a 
sum of money, for the purpose of some public 
improvement. The amount, though small, is 
to him important, and is a saving from a life 
income, made with difficulty and privation.’’— 
See ‘ Collected Works,’ vol. iii. p. 441. 


Wn. H. Pret. 


Torp-Hart in ScutprureE (11 8. v. 146). 
—The statue erected in the Old Kent 
Road to the memory of the late Sir Geo. 
Livesey may not be strictly artistic, but it 
shows the man as he was best known at the 
South Metropolitan Gas Company. with one 
hand in his trouser pocket, and carrying 
in the other—not a top-hat, but what, for 
want of a better description, one may call a 
three - quarter-square hard felt one. He 
was seldom seen with the hat on his head. 

8S. 8S. McDowa tt. 


St. SwitHin is wrong in supposing that 
Sir George Livesey’s ‘‘ top-hat™” was the 
first that ‘“‘ tempted the sculptor’s chisel.” 
The statue of James Oswald of Auchin- 
cruive, by Marochetti, has been standing. 
hat in hand, in George Square, Glasgow. 
for well-nigh forty years. Previously, it 
stood in a prominent position in Sauchiehall 
Street, where the hat received contributions 
of stones from small boys by day and of 
pennies from roisterous young men by night, 
the hat being found usefulas a test of skilful 
marksmanship. James Oswald belonged to 
a family of old Glasgow merchants. He 
took a prominent part in the Reform agita- 
tion which resulted in the passing of the 
Act of 1832, and he represented Glasgow 
in Parliament from 1832 to 1837, and from 
1839 to 1847. G. 


Cathcart. 

There is another statue carrying a top- 
hat, that of the late Henry Fawcett, founder 
of the State savings banks, &e. It stands 


in the market-place of Salisbury, facing his 
father’s house and shop. 


T. Witson. 
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It may be of interest to record that a 
statue ot the late George Palmer, of the firm 
of Huntley & Palmers, was unveiled in Broad 


Street, Reading, on 4 Nov., 1891, represent- | 
ing him holding, not indeed a ‘“‘ top- hat.” | 
but a *billyeock” hat and umbrella in one | 


hand. The umbrella seems quite unneces- 
sary, and the statue has been condemned 
generally as most inartistic. 

ROLAND AUSTIN. 


Near the York railway station is a figure 
of a former chairman—I think Mr. Leeman— 
of the N.E.R. Co., wearing frock-coat and 
«° pot-hat.” R. B—r. 


Some time ago, in a chatty column of 
The Daily News, a reference was made to this 
subject, and various correspondents gave 
a large number of instances. W. B.S. 

Sir George Livesey’s top-hat is, I think, 
certainly not the first to tempt the sculptor’s 
chisel. Unless I am _ greatly mistaken, 


President Kriiger’s statue at Pretoria was | 
crowned with that wonderful old “ tile’? | 


atfected by the President. I cannot now 
recall whether I actually saw it in situ at 
Pretoria just after the war, or whether my 
memory is impressed by a picture of it. 
But I do remember either reading or being 
told on the spot that Mrs. Kriiger, in her 
Jaudable solicitude for the birds, had pleaded 
that the hat might be hollowed out at the 
top, to catch the rain and conserve it for 
the birds to drink at. DovuGias OWEN. 

[Mr. W. H. PEEt also writes reminding us of 
this statue of Kriiger.} 

Capt. FREENY (FRENEY) (11 8. v. 50, 156). 

I am surprised at not seeing some further 
particulars of this famous man, concerning 
whom all kinds of stories were told by the 
Kilkenny peasantry sixty years ago. It 
was not unusual to confer the title of 
* captain ” on the chief of a gang of robbers 
in Ireland, and this was Freney’s claim 
to the title, his gang being known as the 
Kellymount Gang. Whether his memoirs | 
are genuine I cannot say, but there is no | 


had been born in the parish, his parents 
being servants to Mr. Roberts of Firgrove, 
and it was also the scene of many of his 
most famous exploits. “ea Ba 


SPURRIER-GATE (11 S. v. 150).—This is 
'the name of an old street in York, running 
/in a north-westerly direction from Ousegate 
|to Coney Street, parallel to the river. It 
'formerly held the ancient church of St. 
Michae!, Spurrier-gate, the parish of which 
is now united to that of St. Mary, Castle- 
gate. In‘ Eboracum,’ 1788 (vol. i. p. 38), it 
is said that this thoroughfare took its name 
‘from the spurriers, who were a great craft 
formerly, when our warriors wore spurs of a 
most extraordinary length and thickness.” 
Wn. NORMAN. 
{[Mr. 'T. P. Cooper, Mr. MATTHEW H. PEACOCK, 
and St. SwiTuIN also thanked for replies. } 





Lucius (11 8. iv. 449, 584; v. 59, 138).— 
My learned friend Dr. R. L. Poole, editor of 
The English Historical Review, has pointed 
out to me a review in that periodical (Oct., 
1907, pp. 767-70) summarizing an article 
by Dr. Harnack in the Proceedings of the 
Prussian Academy of Sciences for 1904. 
'It thence appears that the letter sent by 
| Pope Eleutherus to King Lucius was really 
dispatched to a sovereign of that name who 
reigned at Edessa, and not in Britain! 
The mistake arose from interpreting 
‘* Britio’? as meaning “ Britannia,’ and 
not the castle of the King of Kdessa—the 
‘** Britium,”’ or “ Britio,’’ ‘*‘ Edessenorum.”’ 
It is therefore a simple misreading or mistake 
of transcription which has brought King 
Lucius to Britain and to Coire. 

W. A. B. CooLipGce. 





The origin of these notes was a desire to 
learn something as to the original epistle of 
Eleutherus. As then stated, I had no wish 
to initiate a discussion on the subject—- 
I merely gave what Speed wrote as to where, 
at one time, the epistle was, and who the 
last known person was who had possession 
of it. Replies have been devoted to proving 


doubt that the Government of the day made | that no such genuine epistle ever existed. 


a kind of compromise with him, by which, | 
on retiring from business and giving them | 
information which enabled them to break | 
up the gang, he was appointed tide-waiter | 
in New Ross—an office where I believe he | 
collected and accounted for the dues of 
the port. In this capacity his honesty was 
not questioned. He died in office, and the | 
oldsexton at Inistioge used to point out the | 
corner of the churchyard where he was | 
buried, but there was no headstone. He | 


| 
| 


That one or two recent writers say ** the 
story may be pronounced fabulous ”’ is not, 
to my mind, any proof of its being factitious. 
Nor is it evidence to say that Beda and 
Nennius ‘*‘ copied the Roman story.” From 
my reading, Lucius was a tributary prince, or 
king, of Rome; if this is correct, it would 
not be extraordinary if the “‘story”’ had 
its origin in Rome. There has not, however, 
been produced any evidence that Beda 
copied the ‘* Roman story,” nor is it stated 
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from whom he derived his intormation. 
Beda had the advantage of consulting records, 


&c.. much nearer the fountain - head than, 


more recent writers ever saw or even know of. 

Bishop Godwin, who refers to Speed’s 
account, asserts that the epistle was sent 
* by Eleutherus, Bishop of Rome, to Lucius’? 
(7.e., Lleirug), and gives a copy of it. 
which he states was discovered first in 
an old chronicle entitled 


laws or statutes. Godwin quotes from 
many authorities on the subject—such as 
Fox, Bishop Jewel, Holingshead. * The | 


History of Rochester “—and he says that 
Beda’s authorities were probably old martyr- 
ologies, of which some were very ancient. 
Godwin also states that it was Lucius who 
appointed the first Bishop of York. With 
respect to Lucius’s conversion the *‘ Book of 
Teilo.” or the history of Llandaff, is quoted, 
while reference is made to a MS. in Godwin’s 
custody. 

Mr. W. A. B. CoonipGe says he cannot 
tind any reference to Lucius in * The Saxon 
Chronicle.” At the risk of being told that 
the passage is interpolated. | would ask 
him to look into ‘A Literal Translation 
of ** The Saxon Chronicle.” * published by 
J. & A. Arch, Cornhill, 1819. 

ALFRED CHAS. JONAS, 


Mr. Jonas asks for information ebout 
Lucius The story goes that Britain 
was christianized by missionaries sent by 
Pope Eleutherus, a.p. 177-93, at the request 
of Lucius, King of Britain. The facts of 
the legend are as follows :— 

I. From Bede downwards the story is 
related by between twenty and _ thirty 
early historians, who give dates for the con- 
version of Lucius ranging from A.D. 90 to 
19) (Ussher, * Brit. Eccl. Ant...” v. ec. ili.. 


and Fuller, *Ch. Hist. of Brit.’ cent. ii. 
bk. i.). 
The letter of Eleutherius (see Collier. 


*“Eecl. Hist. Gt. Brit... bk. i.. cent. ii. 14), 
in answer to the request of Lucius for mis- 
sionaries, is now everywhere admitted to be 
a manifest forgery. 

iI. Gildas, a.p. 560, who was Bede's 
usual authority for British church history, 
knows nothing of Lucius. 

III. Bede is the earliest 
to mention the legend. His 
(‘ H.E.,’ i. 4 and v. 24) :— 

“In the 156th year from the Lord’s Inearna- 
tion Mareus Antoninus Verus. the fourteenth 
from Augustus, received the kingdom, together 
with his brother, Aurelius Commodus. In their 


English writer 
story is 


times Eleutherius, a holy man, presided over the 


* Brutus.” among | 


see of the Roman Church, and to him Lueius, 
King of Britain (Rex Britanniarum), sent a letter 
beseeching that he might be made a Christian by 
his command, and in a short time he obtained his 
pious request. And the faith that they had 
received the Britons maintained in peace and 
quietness, inviolate and undefiled, till the time 
of the Emperor Diocletian.” 

There are one or two points in this state- 
ment which render it irreconcilable with 
facts. 

1. The date is impossible—Marcus Aurelius 
Antoninus reigned from 161 to 180, and 
Lucius Commodus from 161 to 169. Eleu- 
therus was Pope from 177 to 193. 

2. Under the Roman government of 


| Britain, Lucius could hardly be more than 


a tribal chieftain; he might be styled ** Rex 
Britannicus,”’ but certainly not ‘‘ Rex 
Britanniarum. ” 

Bede's authority for the legend is the 


later form of the ‘Catalogus Pontificum 
Romanorum, which was written in 530, 


and which adds to the * Vita’ Eleutheri ’ in the 
earlier catalogue: ‘* He received a letter from 
Lucius, King of Britain, asking that he might 
be made a Christian by his order.” 

But these words are not in the original cata- 
| logue, which was written in 353, and merely 
| gives the names. It isnow generally accepted 
that the legend originated in Rome during 
the fifth or sixth century, about 300 years 
after the date assigned to it. Haddan and 
Stubbs, * Councils, i. 26, plainly prove 
how the legend arose and grew. 

R. USssHErR. 


Westbury, Brackley. 


BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED (11 
S. v. 28, 99).—2. Cor. JoHN HENRY BELLI. 
In All Saints’ Church, Southampton, is a 
tablet to Paulina, wife of Sir Codrington 
Ek. Carrington. Knt.. first Chief Justice of 
Ceylon, and dau. of John Belli, Esq., of a 
noble Italian family, and of Eliz. Stuart 
Cockerell, his wife. She was m. August, 
1801, and d. 9 August, 1823, a. 38. Above, 
|on a brass shield (very dirty, and with the 
paint nearly worn off), are the arms Sable, 
on a bend or three lozenges (Carrington of 
Barbados), impaling Or, on a chevron 
azure a mullet between two roses; in base 
a rose,and in chief three (? men’s) heads 


(Belli). V. L. OLIVER. 
Weymouth. 


CROWNED BY A Pope (11 58. v. 71, 139).— 
The answer is no doubt due to a misprint 
in my query, ante, p. 71, for the lady asked 
for is entered as Duchesse de Beri, instead of 

| Duchesse de Bari. H. A. St. J. M. 
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JEFFREYS S COLLEAGUE, NORTHERN CIR- 


cult, 1684 (11 8. v. 167).— 

* Tuesday, July 29th, 1684, the assizes began 
at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, before George Jeffries, 
Bart., Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, and 
tichard Holloway, Knight, of the same court.”"— 
Brand, © History of Neweastle,’ vol. ii. p. 496. 





Holloway had been made a judge on 
25 September of the year before only. 
RicHD. WELFORD. 
Neweastle-upon-Tyne. 


Rey. SAMUEL GREATHEED (11 SB. iv. 347; 
v. 71, 132).—Those interested in Mr. W. P. 
COURTNEY'S valuable biographical notes on 
p. 71 should refer to the foot-notes on 
pp. 209-10 of Newton's ‘ Letters to Bull,’ 
published in 1847 by my great-great-grand- 
father, the Rev. T. P. Bull. From these 
it is clear that the *‘ brother officer *’ who was 
instrumenta! in Greatheed’s conversion was 
Lieut.-Col. Mackelean. Cowper’s reference 
to Greatheed as there given is that he was 
‘**a man of letters and taste, meek and learned 
as Moses.”’ 

Greatheed was trained, as stated, at the 
Newport Pagnell Theological College or 
Institution, where he acted as assistant tutor 
from 1786 to 1789, but he was never minister 
of the Independent Chapel there. The Rev. 
William Bull was sole minister from 1764 to 
1809, when his son the Rev. T. P. Bull joined 
him as co-pastor. 

Greatheed lived at Newport Pagnell for 
some nineteen years, but part of the time 
he was pastor of the Independent Chapel, 
Woburn, which was built principally by 
his instrumentality. He was concerned in 
the formation of the Bedfordshire Union of | 
Christians in 1797, an institution which | 
admitted the co-operation of good men of | 
different denominations; and later he was | 
active in establishing a Bible Society . 





Somersetshire. 

He was by bodily infirmity confined to his | 
house a considerable time prior to his death. 
He left several manuscripts, which included | 
a‘ History of Missions ’ and * A Commentary | 
on the Epistle to the Galatians.’ | 

There was no issue of his first marriage | 
with Ann Hamilton. She died intestate, | 
and the considerable property which was | 
settled by her on 30 August, 1788, passed | 
absolutely to Greatheed under the terms of 
the settlement. | 

Frepk. WM. Buti. F.S.A. | 


LocwEtta ABBEY (11 S. v. 149).—This 
Cistercian monastery was founded in 1151 
by the monks of Quarr, to whom a spot had 
been given in the forest of Chippenham, 
called Lockwell, where there is a fine spring 
(now on Lockswell Heath. at the back of 
Lord Lansdowne’s plantations at Bowood), 
but in 1154 was removed by the founders to 
Stanleigh, also situated in the forest of 
Chippenham. It was sometimes called 
‘* Empress’s Stanley,” as the Empress Maud 
was one of the founders. Stanley, or 
Stanleigh cum Studley, is still a tything in 
the forest of Chippenham, about two miles 
east of the town of Chippenham. See Dug- 
dale’s ‘ Monasticon,’ vol. v. (1846 edition). 
pp- 563 sqq. W. A. B. CooLipGe. 


The reference is. no doubt, to Lockswell, 
near Chippenham, Wilts, where, prior to 
1150, a Cistercian abbey, colonized from 
Quarr, was founded by Henry, son of the 
Duke of Normandy (afterwards Henry IT.), 
and endowed with lands at Lockswell. This 
abbey seems to have been called, also, 
St. Mary of Drownfont, or ‘‘ de Drogonis 
fonte,”” and it was in 1154, a few years after 
its foundation, removed by Henry and his 
mother, the Empress Maud, to Stanleigh, 
commonly called Stanley Imperatricis, near 
Chippenham, with the result that Lockswell 
Abbey fell into oblivion, and its very site was 
matter of doubt until 1823, when Mr. W. L. 
Bowles set to work to discover it. These 
few facts are taken from a long and interesting 
letter on the subject from Mr. Bowles in The 
Gentleman's Magazine, 1823, i. 24. 

F. SypNEyY EDEN. 


SELKIRK Famity (11 8. v. 109)—Alex- 
ander Selkirk (1676-1721), the prototype 
of Robinson Crusoe, was the seventh son 
of John Seleraig, shoemaker, of Largo, 
Fifeshire, and Euphan Mackie. In 1868 
Thomas Seleraig, Selkirk’s only collateral 
descendant, was living in Edinburgh. See 
the interesting account of Alexander Selkirk 
in ‘ D.N.B.,’ li. 224. A. R. BAyLey. 





In March, 1909, the death was announced 
of Mr. Andrew Selkirk of Cowdenheath, Fife, 
who was stated to be “a descendant of 
Alexander Selkirk, who was the original of 
Defoe’s ‘ Robinson Crusoe.’” He ‘ was 
the owner of much house property. which 
was all planned and largely built by him- 
self.’ His trade was that of an engineer, but 


| he could turn his hand to almost anything, 


THE LuMBER TROOPERS (11 8S. v. 130).- 
See 6S. vi. 448. 490; vii. 16, 477. 
R. J. FYNmore. 


|and had _ travelled extensively in Australia 


and New Zealand. JOHN T. PAGE. 
(Mr. Cuas. Hatt Crovcu also thanked for reply.] 
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actually sung, 


*“SunG By REYNOLDS IN 1820° 
88, 172).—Whether the lines 
Mr. WILMOT CoRFIELD were 
and, if so, whether they were sung by Tom 
Reynolds the pugilist, I cannot say. But | 
there can be no doubt that the author of 
them was John Hamilton Reynolds, the 
friend of John Keats, and brother-in-law 
of Thomas Hood, with whom he collaborated | 
in the once famous ‘ Odes and Addresses to 
Great People.’ They are to be found in a 
poem entitled * Lines to Philip Samson [not 
Sampson], the Brummagem Youth,’ in a 
little book ‘The Fancy: a Selection from 
the Poetical Remains of the late Peter 
Coreoran, of Gray's Inn, Student at law. 
With a Brief Memoir of his Life.” In The 
London Magazine for June, 1820, it was 
announced as ** preparing for publication,” 
and in the following month as “ recently 
published,” in which number it was reviewed 
concurrently with the notice in Blackwood’s. 
In the preface to the book there is a reference 
to a “ mill between Belasco and the Brum- 
magem Youth” which sufficiently explains 
the allusions in the poem. 

S. Burrerworrtu. 


‘THE BripEs oF Mavis ENDERBY ’ (11 8. 
v. 149).—I believe it was demonstrated in 
‘N. & Q. many years ago that a tune 
played on Boston chimes was composed to 
satisfy the want created by Jean Ingelow’s 
invention of a title which piqued the curiosity 
of her admirers. St. SWITHIN. 


Curtous STAFF (11 8S. v. 49, 138).—This is 
very possibly a High Sheriff’s staff. I have 
the small silver top of one, with arms 
engraved on it, which was used by my 
great - grandfather High Sheriff of co. 
Stafford in 1804. JESSON. 


(EE B&B. We 
Catalogue of 





as 


NOTTINGHAM 
169).—S. & E. Coleman’s 
Deeds, &c., No. 6, 1912, just issued, has: 
“ Deed between Elizabeth Nottingham of 
Ramsey, Hunts, 1708, and Robert Spike ” 
and another ‘“* between Emanuel Nottingham 
of Ramsey and John Mead,- 1697.” 

R. J. FYNMORE. 


AS A SURNAME 


Nottingham is not an uncommon surname. 


Several examples will be found in ‘ The 
London Directory.’ [ knew a family of | 
Nottinghams at Princes Risborough, Bucks, | 


years ago, one of whom is entered. in an old | 
directory as ** Nottingham, James, boot and 
shoe maker, Duke Street,” in that town. 
Ricuarp WELFORD. 
Neweastle-upon-Tyne. 
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duce the following. 
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The name was represented in the neigh- 
bourhood of York forty years ago, and I 
fancy there are still people there who bear 
it. A former headmaster of St. John’s 
Diocesan Training College, a clergyman, was 
a Mr. Nottingham, and I think he came from 
Northamptonshire. St. SwirHrn. 


In the ‘ London Directory and County 
Suburbs’ there are fourteen persons named 
Nottingham, three in Leeds * Directory,’ 
two in Birmingham, «e. I knew Mr. 
Spenser Nottingham, an authority on Gre- 
gorian tones; and there was a C. H. Notting- 
ham, a composer of music, who succeeded 
him. J. SPENCER CURWEN. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (11S, 


v. 129):— 


1. When Newman chose * Cor ad cor lo- 
quitur”’ he was unaware of its source. 
See * Life” by Wilfrid Ward, vol. ii. p. 457. 
Writing from Rome, 25 April, 1879, he says : 

*Do you recollect in the Vulgate, or in A 
biases the in ‘Cor ad cor (cordi ? ) loquitur’ ? 
Look into the concordance of the Vulgate, among 
the books of reference in the Library, and find 
out if there is any such text in Seripture.” 

Mr. Ward does not record any 
to the question. Wm. H. 


answer 
PEET. 


3. Kiihn ist das Miihen, herrlich der Lohn. 
From Goethe's ‘ Faust,’ part i., soldiers’ 
chorus, scene where Faust and Wagner walk 
among the people. 

Francis P. MARCHANT. 
Streatham Common. 


That most perfect of antiques 
“They call the Genius of the Vatican, &e. 
is from Mrs. Browning’s * Aurora Leigh,’ 
bk. iii. I. 513-16. 

For the work of art in question, No. 189 
(250) in the ‘ Galleria delle Statue,” see 
Helbig’s ‘ Fiihrer dureh die 6ffentlichen 
Sammlungen klassischer Altertiimer in Rom,’ 


vol. i. 2nd ed., pp. 108-10. It is there 
described as a statue of Thanatos. At one 
| time it was regarded as an Eros. Helbig 


adds numerous references to the literature 
of the subject. EDWARD BENSLY. 


GRETNA GREEN RECORDS (11 S. v. 
See also 5 S. vi. 508; x. 388; 


110).— 
7S. iii. 89; 


iv. 329, 496; ix. 186; 85S. ix. 61, 149, 389; 
| xi. 294, 338. 511; xii. 170, 331, 411, 


449, 511; 9S. iv. 541. By way of annota- 
tion to the full information concerning these 


/ records given by Mr. BERNARD P. ScatTTeR- 


coop at 10 8. ii. 386, I perhaps may repro- 
It is taken from the 
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before Mr. Justice Bargrave Deane. which 
appeared in The Daily Mail of 22 October. 
1910 — 

‘Mr. J. E. Vipond, managing clerk to Messrs. 
Wright. Brown & Strong, solicitors, of Carlisle, 
formally proved the possession by the firm of the 
original Gretna Green registers. He explained 
the interesting fact that the surviving daughter of 
John Murray, of Allison’s Bank, Tollhouse, went 
to India in 1875. c 
the books to her brother-in-law, Mr. George 
Graham. In 1889 they were purchased by Mr. 
Brown, of the firm of Wright & Brown. There 
were fifteen volumes, cant: aining entries of 7,000 

r 8,000 marriages. 
. JoHn T. PaGe. 


Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


THomas TANNER, BISHOP OF ST. 
(11 S. v. 149).—The will of Bishop Tanner. 
proved 7 Feb.. 1735 (P.C.C.. 21 Derby), 
mentions some of his relatives, and may 
interest L. E. T. 

Market Lavington in co. Wilts is named 
as his native place. 

*T bequeath to my dear bretheren and sisters, 
Mr. John ‘Tanner of a: Mr. William 
Tanner of Toperoft, Mrs. Sara Barnes of Market 
Lavington, and Mrs. Grace Symonds of New 
Palace Yard, 4001, to each of them, and to my 
niece Frances Barnes 200/. 

There is a legacy of 501. to “ Mrs. Eliz. 
Tanner of Bristoll, the Relict of my B 
Benjamin deceased,’ and to 

‘my nephew Thomas Tanner, son of my late 
brother Benjamin, five shillings a week as long 
as he lives. I had once much better provided 
for him, but he thought fit to throw himself out 
of it. 

His brother Joseph had previously died 
intestate, and the Bishop inherited two 
houses in East Cheap, London, which he 
bequeaths to his sister Grace Symonds. 

His brother John, Commissary for the 
Archdeaconry of Suffolk and Vicar of 
Lowestoft. was appointed executor and 
guardian to his son Thomas, then about 
17 years of age. John Tanner, born in 
1684 at Market Lavington, was Vicar oi 
Lowestoft from 1708 to his death in Decem- 
ber, 1759. He married Mary, dau. of ——~ 
Knight. who died 


* Notitia Monastica,’ first published in 1695, 

and brought out the revised edition in 1744. 
The son 

Canterbury and Rector of Hadleigh, Suffolk. 

from 1745 to 1786. dying there on 11 March, 

1786, aged 68 

Archbishop Potter; she died 30 April, 1779, 

R. FREEMAN BULLEN. 

Bow Library, E. 


Before going she mortgaged | 
|) it aims at giving to both the general reader and 


ASAPH | 


ND QUERIES. 


; —s ; a . ' 
report of a case in the Probate Division 


lalso as a book of reference. 
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Hotes on Books. 


The Cambridge Medieval History.—Vol. I. The 
Christian Roman Empire and the Foundation of 
the Teutonic Kingdoms. (Cambridge University 
Press.) 

THis is the first instalment of a great work. 

Framed by Prof. Bury on the lines laid down by 

Lord Acton for ‘The Cambridge Modern Histor vw, 


the historical student what has not hitherto been 
available in English—a comprehensive general 
narrative, which shall yet embody the results of 
recent research with sufficient fullness to serve 
Each chapter is 
written by a scholar who is a specialist in the 
particular period or subject discussed, and the 
list of contributors includes many names belonging 
to the Continent and to America. The editors 


| are Prof. Gwatkin and Mr. Whitney. 


'sarily sustain a Severe Comparison. 


Any account, in English. of the fall of Rome 
and the rise of the Teutonic power must neces- 
Among so 
many writers—and some of these to be known 
only through translation—it could not be hoped 
that all, if any, would possess the gifts of a good 
narrator, far less the genius of Gibbon. And it 
must be confessed that to make the ordinary 
student realize how powerful Gibbon’s genius 
was, and what intractable material it had to 
work upon, nothing could be better than an hour 


| or two spent over the chapters here dealing with 
| the expansion and migrations of the Teutons, and 


| their founding of kingdoms in Gaul. 


Neverthe- 
less, taking the book as a whole, one is agreeably 
surprised to find that the greater part of it is 
not merely erudite and informing, but also 
interesting. The sole means by which the history 
of this welter of nations can be redeemed froin 
utter dreariness is by throwing into the clearest 
possible relief, on the one hand, the leading 
characters of the times, and on the other, the 
manifold developments and struggles of the 
Christian Church. 

On the whole, that much has been satisfactorily 
accomplished—best perhaps, in so far as the 


| portrayal of character is concerned, in the earlier 


28 Nov., 1744. aged 62. | 
John Tanner completed his brother's work, | 


chapters. Three chapters—whose contents set 
them somewhat apart from the rest—are also 
deserving of special mention: the account of 
Altaian peoples in ‘The Asiatic Background’ ; 
the discussion of ‘ Mon: wstic ism’; and the pages 
on * Early Christian Art.’ 

There is a considerable amount of repetition. 
This was more or less inevitable, but if accepted 
as a necessity, and brought under some principle, 
might easily have been turned to ady antage. 
As it is, not only have some minor discrepancies 
escaped notice, and some rather wide divergences 
of outlook been allowed, but, for want of being 


| brought into relation with one another, the 


Thomas was a Prebendary of 
j tend to fail of their due effect. 


He married Mary, dau. of | 


different accounts of the same event all alike 
This is particu- 


larly the case with the Battle of Hadrianople, 


and, in a somewhat slighter degree, with the 
Battle of Chalons—or of the Mauriac plain, as 
| we must learn to eall it. 
! feature of -the work is the 
| appended to each chapter. 


Not the least excellent 
full Bibliography 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 








In The Science of the Stars—another of the 
sixpenny ** People’s Books ” published by Messrs. 
Jack, some of which we noticed in our last issue— 
Mr. E. Maunder was given a gigantic task. 
Within 90 pages the most that any one could hope 
to achieve was a tolerably well-proportioned out- 
line of the vast subject, together with some 
sufficient indication of its marvellousness. With 
somewhat too great a concern for history, Mr. 
Maunder has felt compelled to devote several 
pages to pre-C opernican astronomy: while he 
disposes of the “‘sun’s way,” of double and 
variable stars, and all the wonders of the Galaxy 
in ten poor pages at the end of the book. As if 
writing for the uncultivated, he pauses again and 
again to vindicate from the charge of foolishness 
the pursuit of apparently useless knowledge, yet 


his exple nations of suc h matters as ‘ conic 
sections. * parabolas,”’ “ dine of apsides ”— 
yet more the account of the “ foci ”’ of an ellipse— 


be understood only by those who 
already know what these things are. Here and 
there, too, we noticed a curious omission: thus in 
an interesting description of Jupiter we find no 
mention of his moons. Still, the book should 
well fulfil the function of stimulating curiosity. 

Dr. Marie Stopes is already well known to the 
scientific world as a brilliant botanist. Her 
original researches in paleo -botany took her 
to the Japanese coal-fields, and from the material 
there collected she has drawn epoch-making con- 


will, we think, 


clusions. She is the author of excellent books 
on botany, but we cannot help thinking that 


her powers have nowhere been better revealed 
than in the remarkably well-arranged book which 
she has contributed to this series. This Botany is 
a wonderful multum*in parvo, and cannot fail, by 
its lucidity and pleasant method of exposition, to 
give the reader not only a clear conception of the 


science of botany as a whole, but also a desire 
for fuller knowledge of plant life. 
Prof. Cohen. in Organic Chemistry, has suc- 


ceeded admirably in carrying out his instructions 
“to write a small volume....intelligible to 
persons of average intelligence, but no special 
knowledge.” His book is, indeed, an example 
of most successful fractional distillation and 
crystallization of the principles of organic che- 
mistry. Every word tells, and we feel there is 
not a stroke too much. 

Mr. Campbell, in The Principles of Electricity, 
leads us away from natural fact to books and 
words. A discourse on the aim of science seems 
irrelevant in a chapter on the * Theory of Electro- 
statics,” and we confess that we are not ena- 
moured of the ‘*‘ dictionary ”’ method. 

Dr. Herford’s Shakespeare we found disappoint- 
ing. The short ‘ Life,’ if slight, is perhaps ade- 
quate for its purpose, but the analysis of the 
plays, which takes up the greater part of the book, 
contains little or nothing in the way of information 
or veal discussion, and reads more like the pro- 
duction of an amateur than of a serious scholar. 

In Pure Gold: a Choice of Lyrics and Sonnets, 
Mr. H. C. O'Neill has brought together some 
threescore pieces—‘‘a sheaf of golden corn,” 
he says, in which he strove that ‘‘ each ear should 
be perfect.”” Probably no two persons, especially 
if restricted within this minute compass, would 
choose the same_threescore pieces. Here we 
welcome Francis Thompson’s ‘The Poppy’ and 
Mangan’s ‘The "Nameless One’; and, noting 
that there is nothing of Vaughan, or Herbert, or 





Stevenson, half wish the ‘ Epithalamium’ away 
to make more room: and wish also that Blake 
and Pope had been represented by examples more 
distinctly characteristic of them. We quarrelled, 
too, with the Shakespeare song chosen, with the 
Swinburne sonnet, and with the fragment ‘ In 
a Gondola,’ as being, though so good, not the 
best of their authors’ work that could have been 
found. Yet we admit that the touch of capricious- 
ness gives piquancy to this anthology. 





BooKsELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—MARCH. 


William Downing 
We notice a 


WE have received from Mr. 
of Birmingham his Catalogue 510. 
copy of Christina Rossetti’s ‘Goblin Market,’ 
hound elaborately in green moroc co by De Sauty, 
1893, 51. 10s.; the Villon Societ y’s edition of the 
‘Decameron,’ translated by John Payne, 1886, 

4s. 3 sev en volumes from the Chiswick Press 
(Chapman’s ‘Homer’; ‘ Cupid and Psyche,’ by 
Shakerley Marmion ; Lodge's ‘Glaucus and 
Silla’; Lovelace’s poems “Marlowe and Chap- 
man’s ‘Hero and Landen. with a portrait of 
Chapman; Sidney’s ‘ Psalms of David’ and 
‘Thealma and Clearchus,’ by John Chalkhill, first 
published in 1683 by Tsai vc Walton), all bound by 
Bedford, 1818-23, 7/7. 7s.; Gerarde’s ‘ Herbal.’ 
a perfect copy, containing more than 2,700 
woodcuts of plants, 16283, 77. 18s.; and ‘ The 
Terrific Register, or Record of Crimes, Jnudg- 
ments, Providences, and Calamities.” with rude 
woodcuts depicting massacres, executions, murders, 
apparitions, and the like, 1825, 37. 3s. 


Messrs. Drayton & Sons of Exeter (Catalogue 
233) have a number of important and useful 
works to offer at moderate prices. especially in 
the way of books on topography and histor y: 
Thus Gardiner’s = ‘ History of the Great Civil War 
and his ‘ History of the ¢ ‘ommonwealth * are to be 
had each for 13s. 6d.; Camden’s * Britannica’ 
costs 15s. ; and Prof. ioe ce’s edition of Maspero’s 

‘Dawn of Civilization’ is 12s. 6/. Of the more 
expensive items we may mention Holinshed’s 
‘Chronicle,’ 1588—being the first and second 
books of this work, in 3 vols. (pp. 495— 64 missing 
in vol. ii.), 6/. 6s.; Hutchins’s ‘ History and 
Antiquities of the County of Dorset,’ 4 vols., 
folio, 1724-1815, 51. 5s.; ‘The Royal Collection of 
Sévres Porcelain at Buckingham Palace and 
Windsor Castle,” by G. IF’. Laking, 5/. 5s.: and a 
panoramic view of the Funeral of the Duke of 


Wellington, printed in colours and 66 ft. long, 
1853, 41. 4s. 

WE have received from Messrs. Gilhofer & 
Ranschburg of Vienna their Catalogue 100 of 
MSS. and Inecunabula. Abundantly and beauti- 
fully illustrated, the Catalogue itself is a fine 


piece of work, the value of which is enhanced by 
the appendices, where we are told, in regard 
to the Incunabula, which examples are unrepre- 
sented in the great museums and libraries of 
Europe, and are given a list of some former 
possessors and an index of printers. con- 
siderable number of these precious objects was 
formerly in the Piccolomini Collection, many in 


different religious houses: one, a_ black-letter 
folio Junianus Maius, ‘ De Priscorum Proprietate 
Verborum’ (1480, 180kr.), bears on the | inner 


side of the cover ‘*‘ Wolfgang von Goethe.’ 
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The two most valuable MSS. are an ‘ Office of 
the Blessed Virgin’ and a Petrarch, both Italian 
of the 15th century, on parchment. The former 
235 leaves, small 8vo—is the work of Sigis- 
mondo de’ Sigismondi, whose name is twice 
signed in the course of it, and contains 5 minia- 
tures, 11 full-page arabesque borders in colours 
on a dull gold ground, as well as side-borders of 
flowers and scrolls, initials, and other ornaments 
in colour and gold (18,000kr.). 
187 leaves, large 8vo—has 2 frontispieces in the 
style of Andrea Mantegna, 3 coloured borders, and 
400 initial letters in burnished gold on a blue 
ground decorated with white. The binding 
the original Medicean calfskin (9,000kr.). 


We 


may mention briefly ohe other MS. of a different | 


character: 8 pages of music in Beethoven’s 
handwriting—rough notes and sketches (2,400kr.). 

Among the 228 Incunabula are two English 
examples: a fragment of a Caxton—fol. C iiii, 
from the first edition of ‘The Golden Legend,’ 
printed on both sides, with a capital T inserted 
by hand in red ink, framed between two panes of 
glass (1483, 480kr.) ; and a clean and sound copy 
of Wynkyn de Worde’s ‘Golden Legend,’ lacking 
34 leaves (1498, 5.000kr.). 

Perhaps the most interesting of the rest, 
though it is difficult to make selection, are the 
eurious coloured woodcut of the Nativity, con- 
sidered by Prof. Schreiber to date from about 
1465 (4,000kr.); the copy of the third German 
Bible, printed by Giinther Zainer at Augsburg, 
1473-4, a complete and _ perfectly preserved 
example (4,800kr.); > Wenssler &  Kilchen’s 
beautiful ‘ Gradual ’"—a copy which agrees with 
the examples in Berlin and Paris, from which 
the copy in the British Museum somewhat 
diverges (2,400kr.);) Sweynheim & Pannartz’s 
*S. Jerome’ (‘ Tractatus et Epistole’), vol. ii. 
(Rome, 1468, 5,000kr.); Ptolemeeus, ‘ Cosmo- 
graphia.’ printed by Nicholas Donis at Ulm 
(1482, 3,600kr.), containing 32 maps: and the 
‘Speculum Humane Salvationis, Latine et 
Germanice,’ another of the works of Zainer of 
Augsburg, containing 192 delightful woodcuts 
(ec. 1473, 4,200kr.). 


Messrs. Macas’s Catalogue 283 (Autograph 
Letters and MSS.) presents us, as usual, with an 
embarras de richesses’”’ from which to make 
selection. Among the historical letters, the two 
or three most important are again American : 
two letters from Capt. John Paul Jones to Jeffer- 
son, the first written in 1785, on the subject of 
prize-money due to men who had served on board 
his squadron; the second, in 1786, denying that 
he was a privateer—100l. each ; anda letter from 
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The Petrarch— | 


is | 





George Washington to his London agents, dated 
10 Nov., 1773, describing the transactions he | 
was engaged in on behalf of his wards, 681. Of | 
no less interest are a letter—offered at 451.— | 
written to Nathaniel Bacon by Sir Thomas | 
Gresham in 1579, not long before his death, full 
of personal detail, and another to the same 
person from William Davison, Elizabeth’s secre- | 
tary, giving a brief account of the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew, 30 Sept., 1572, 322. There are 
several good Stuart autographs, the best being a 
letter of Henrietta -~ ga s to “ma soeur Magde- | 
leine Eugenie,’ 1669, 211.; and a marriage 
contract signed by the same queen, and also by 
her daughter, afterwards ‘‘ Madame” of France, 
1655, 25/1. Among the autographs of men of 
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letters we noticed several of Scott, Dickens, 
Tennyson, and Wordsworth, two of Lewis Carroll, 
one of Thoreau; but the most valuable are the 
original MS. of Swinburne’s Essay on Landor, 
103 folio pages, signed by the author, 751.3 the 
original MS. of several poems—all unpublished— 
by Emily Bronté, three pages of which are the 
back of the draft of a letter by Patrick Bronté, 
1836, 521. 10s.; the MS. of Meredith’s poem 
‘The Crisis,’ 351. ; a letter of Byron’s to Master 
J. Favell at Eton, asking him to look after a new 
boy, ‘* the son of my friend Mr. Hanson,” 1812, 


| 251.3; and a letter of Mary Shelley’s, written from 


Baxter, 1817, 131. 13s. 

Music and art are somewhat less abundantly 
represented, but we have Moscheles’s MS. of 
‘ Fidelio,’ with three autograph corrections by 
Beethoven, 211.3; two of Wagner's letters, one 
— offered for 22/. 10s.—written in 1844 to a fellow- 
musician, giving an account of his work and his 
plans for the future : the other—17l. 10s.—belong- 
ing to 1845, announcing to C. Gaillard, the 
musical critic, the first performance of ‘ Tann- 
hiiuser’; and a letter to Frederick Sandys by 
Whistler, 212. 

[Notices of other Catalogues held over. ] 


Marlow to W. T. 


Rey. W. J. Couper is writing a book 
on the Miller family, one member of which— 
George Miller—is notable as having been, some 
hundred years ago, a pioneer in the provision of 
cheap and good literature. He issued cheap 
books from his press at Dunbar, where also he 
established a reading-room; and he published 
The Cheap Magazine and The Monthly Monitor. 
His brother James, of Haddington, co-operated 
with him. Mr. Couper will be grateful for any 
letters, papers, or other means of information 
connected with these Millers, and also for the 
names of any booksellers or publishers with 
whom they{had_ relations. Mr. Fisher Unwin, 
who is to publish the book, undertakes the 
transcription and return of any documents 
entrusted to him. 


THE 


the London County 


On Monday, the 11th inst., 
blue encaustic ware 


Council affixed a tablet of 
to No. 88, Paradise Street, Rotherhithe, to 
commemorate the residence of Thomas Henry 
Huxley in the house for some months during the 
year 1841. 





Notices to Correspondents. 


Rev. J. Wintcock.—Forwarded. 

H. M. L. MorGcan.—We fear we cannot 
comply with your request. We might easily 
fill our columns with matter of the kind. 

B. B. M. (‘‘ All Lombard Street to a China 
orange ’’).—See 5 S. i. 189, 234, 337; iv. 17; 
10S. viii. 7, 136. 

Mr. WALTER SmitH (‘‘ There is so much bad 
in the best of us’’).—See 10 S. iv. 168; v. 763 
viii. 508, where, however, no satisfactory answer 
was obtained. 

CorRIGENDUM.—A ne, fp. ¢ 
bottom, for ‘£1191” read 1172, 


213, ol. 1, 1. 16 from 











